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Sports facility task force recommends “new 
century campus” on agricultural research land 
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What are the rules when universities look increasingly 
to private donors for funding? 
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Tooth decay rising 


Free clinic finds increasing infection and 
tooth decay in poor children 
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Professors key in Supreme Court decision 


|' was a tumultuous week. 

Edmonton Councillor Michael Phair, a 
gay man, and Premier Ralph Klein each 
told reporters about violent, harassing 
phone calls they'd received as fall out 
from the Supreme Court's decision to 
“read in” rights for gays and lesbians in 
Alberta human rights legislation. 

A newly organized Christian group in 
support of families took out roughly 
$14,000 worth of advertisements in news- 
papers throughout the province decrying 
the decision and calling for the govern- 
ment to invoke the charter’s notwith- 
standing clause. 

Sixteen lawyers from the U of A law 
faculty faxed a letter to Premier Klein 
saying use of the clause in this case, 
“would amount to a profound violation 
of human rights.” The Graduate Students 
Association issued a news release, on 
behalf of the 4,300 students they repre- 
sent, in favor of Klein’s decision not to 
use the notwithstanding clause. 

The Alberta government caucus de- 
cided against invoking the clause and 
gays, lesbians and their supporters 
cheered on the steps of the legislature. 

Meanwhile, back on campus, five 
faculty members and two sessionals 
breathed a sigh of relief. All seven were 
involved, pro bono, either as advisers, 
counsel for interveners, or as authors of 
articles cited in the groundbreaking case. 

Professor June Ross was a key advisor 
to Sheila Greckol, counsel for Delwin 
Vriend. Ross, described by broadcaster 
Michael Enright on CBC Radio as “one 
smart country lawyer,”—an apparent 
reference to Abraham Lincoln—became 
involved in the case in 1994 shortly after 
the initial Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench 
decision in Vriend’s favor. 


The U of A dream team: (left to right) Wayne Renke’s journal article was cited in the case. Dale Gibson 


represented the United Church. June Ross was key adviser to counsel for Delwin Vriend. Ritu Khullar worked on 
the United Church intervention. Ted DeCoste’s article was cited. Shannon O’Byrne’s article was cited, and Erin 


Nelson was counsel for the Canadian Jewish Congress. 


What was the aftermath of the deci- 
sion like for Ross? 

“1 don’t know if I’m any different than 
anyone else this way. I’ve been dealing 
with this on an intellectual level and I 
don’t deal with it, or come into contact 
with it, on a visceral level. And it sur- 
prised me. I was nervous because the 
Alberta government had talked from time 
to time about looking into the notwith- 
standing clause and there’s some support 
for that, but then Premier Klein re- 
sponded very quickly and I thought, okay 


everyone will understand, this is just 
making us like the rest of Canada. This is 
fine, we’re going to move on from here.” 
“I was surprised at the degree of or- 
ganization that was exhibited by the op- 
ponents of the case...I liked to think that 
most of the objection to the case...related 
to government issues, or independence of 
Alberta, or institutional issues and didn’t 
involve hatred. And there’s always been 
this fear, this concern, this awareness, that 
for at least some people, at some level, 
those other arguments are a smokescreen 


Richard Siemens 


and the real basic thing is hatred...” 

“...It’s horrifying to see it, but it’s also 
educational. People then realize there’s a 
need for this law...and that some of the 
statements about the nature of the court's 
role and about the impact of the case are 
not true, are lies that are motivated by mal- 
ice.” 

Her last constitutional class that day 
was also winding down from term filled 
with the legal challenges of the case. “It 
became a very real and personal discus- 
sion,” says Ross. There were “concerns 
about fear for the future and the loss of the 
norms we’re used to today on the one hand 
and also concerns about equality on the 
other hand...thinking about what they 
want to teach their children as well as the 
legal aspects of it.” 

The highs and lows? 

“There were a lot of low moments after 
getting the Alberta Court of Appeal deci- 
sion, but we knew it wasn’t the end of the 
day...But earlier this week when it just 
started to seem like this campaign to use 
the notwithstanding clause might actually 
be effective and the numbers seemed to be 
piling up, then I felt really helpless. I felt 
like rational argument just wasn’t going to 
work and this was just a force I didn’t know 
how to deal with.” 

“There’re two really high points. One 
was getting the Supreme Court decision 
and the other just incredibly high point was 
hearing Premier Klein say, ‘It is morally 
wrong to discriminate on the basis of sexual 
orientation.’ There were years when it was 
brought to the Alberta government again, 
and again and again to include sexual ori- 
entation and the response was always, ‘Not 
now, we don’t think so,’...to go from that to 
‘It’s morally wrong to discriminate,’ was to 
me just a huge advance.” = 


U of Ahas the “Smarts” 


Industry liaison efforts and spin-off company pick up first “Smart City” awards 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he U of A’s Dr. Jim Murray picked up 
the top award at the first annual “Smart 
City” luncheon April 8. 

The Industry Liaison Office director 
won the Smart Business award, presented 
to an individual or organization for 
“bridging education and business and 
playing a significant role in helping to 
make Edmonton a ‘Smart City.’” 

TRLabs’ Dr. Wayne Grover, a profes- 
sor in electrical and computer engineering, 
won the Research and Technology award 
for an individual or company that devel- 
ops new products as a result of “active 
research and development activities.” 
Grover, chief scientist for network systems 
at TRLabs, invented technology that al- 
lows communication lines to repair them- 
selves in milliseconds. That means a tel- 
ecommunications breakdown, affecting 
your telephone, the Internet, 911 emer- 
gency services, etc., can smoothly continue 
operating, instead of turning into a few 
minutes of inconvenience or a catastrophe. 
TRLabs was founded more than 10 years 
ago by the U of A, Nortel and the govern- 
ment of Alberta. 

In addition, Kelly James, a research 
associate in the Division of Neuroscience, 
Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sci- 
ences, was a finalist in this category for his 
work on the “C-leg.” James combined a 
software program, using a microchip as its 
brain, and a hydraulic damper to improve 
the cadence of people using prosthetic 
legs. The C-leg gives users a more natural 
gait, says James. 

Another U of A finalist was Dr. 
Marilynn Wood, dean of nursing, for the 
Innovative Teaching award. Wood was 
nominated in her capacity as chair of the 
Coordinating Council of Health Sciences, 
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.. it makes sense 


which includes the deans of all the 
health sciences faculties. They col- 
laborate to find cooperative efforts in 
research, teaching and internationali- 
zation activities, act as a forum for 
health related issues and provide 
feedback to the vice-president aca- 
demic. 

Other winners include: Merit 
Contractors Association, Workforce 
Quality Award; Grant MacEwan 
Community College for its ElderWeb, 
Innovative Teaching Award; Capital 
City Savings, Educational Partnership 
Award; and Edmonton Festivals Or- 
ganizers, Quality of Life Award. 

The awards are based on the crite- 
ria of what makes Edmonton a 
“Smart City,” a designation given by 
the Globe and Mail's “Report on Busi- 
ness” several years ago. A Smart City 
is defined as one with a highly skilled 
workforce, a close relationship to a 
research-intensive university, close 
partnerships among the business, 
education and government sectors, 
numerous high-technology compa- 
nies and an enhanced quality of life 
with a vibrant cultural and continu- 
ing-education scene. = 


Where do we grow from here? 


Dr. Jim Murray, and the U of A's first Smart Business Award. 


Sports facility task force recommends “new century campus”—on agricultural research land 


By Michael Robb 


he south forty’s looking mighty 
attractive. 

A sports facility task force report says 
current facilities are inadequate and the U 
of A needs new ice surfaces, playing fields, 
a football stadium, a gymnastics centre 
and more to keep pace with growing en- 


rolment and demand. 


But on an already crowded campus, 
where will we build them? 

The report recommends the U of A 
avoid over development on the existing 
campus by moving some facilities south to 
the U of A’s research station, commonly 
known as “the farm,” and progressively 
expanding sports and recreation facilities 
on those lands. 

The Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Home Economics, however, has other 
plans. It hopes to use the same land for an 
agri-foods innovation park. 

Dean Ian Morrison says the research 
station is incredibly important to his fac- 
ulty and to the future of secondary indus- 
tries associated with agriculture. People 
tend to look at the land as vacant and 
underutilized, he says. But nothing could 
be further from the truth. Much of the fac- 
ulty’s important livestock and crop pro- 
duction research is conducted on site. And 
about $1 million was invested in the facul- 
ty’s facilities there last year, with another 
million added this year. 

Morrison says the faculty certainly 
doesn’t want to pick up its buildings and 
move outside the city. He wants to see the 
development of an agri-food innovations 
park tied to the province’s growing agri- 
food, secondary industries on the site. 
“People don’t fully recognize just how 
much our science contributes to the grow- 
ing agri-food business.” He says fully half 
of last year’s royalties to the university 
were generated from canola research origi- 
nally conducted at the station. That’s about 
$2 million. 

Mary O'Neill, MLA, St. Albert, and 
Dianne Storey, U of A Senate, are task 
force co-chairs. They acknowledge the 
recently released report, New Century Cam- 
pus: A Vision for the Future, will spark de- 


bate about future use of the lands. O’Neill 
says the intention is not to relegate the Fac- 
ulty of Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics out of the picture, but to put the 
land to the best possible use. 

Task force member Kim Mackenzie, a 
professional planning consultant, says any- 
thing added to the main campus will dis- 
place existing green space, parking space or 
existing facilities. “You're not gaining land 
by adding to the existing campus; you're 
just increasing the density.” 

Mackenzie says this task force only 
looks at recreation related requirements, 
“but we understand that there may be oth- 
ers within the university community that 
will face the same problems of expanding 
physically on the main campus.” 

“It’s probably premature to look at the 
specific budgeting for a campus concept 
like this,” he says, “but at the same time 
you can count on the fact that as long as a 
facility is required for the university's 
growth, it will be more cost effective to de- 
velop it on the ‘new century campus’ than it 
would be to try and do the same thing on 
the existing campus, all things considered.” 

“If you build something on the univer- 
sity campus, you’re using land worth some- 
where between $1 million and $2 million an 
acre, whereas, based on a displacement 
principle, land out there [at the research 
station] is considerably less valuable,” says 
Mackenzie. At the same time, he says, peo- 
ple believe the U of A has an incredible, yet 
underutilized asset, in its land. “People are 
asking, ‘Is the university a wise steward of 
its resources?’” 

This land use also has important impli- 
cations for the city. Some neighbors have 
complained about the smell of a farm 
within city boundaries, while others are 
happy to have the green space bordering 
their neighborhoods. If the university does 
develop the land, it could help justify the 
extension of the light rail transit to the Neil 
Crawford Centre. A successful bid for the 
2001 world track and field championships 
brings other opportunities. Could one of the 
necessary new stadiums be built on the 
university’s research station lands? 
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O'Neill says planning is important. “If 
you build in reaction to an immediate 
need, you’re going to piecemeal the whole 
process.” Instead, O’Neill and Storey sug- 
gest the land could be developed incre- 
mentally over a longer period of time, as 
the money to do so becomes available. 

Meanwhile, the task force is looking 
for feedback and eventually an endorse- 
ment for the vision from administration 
and the Board of Governors. They’re also 
hoping the report will serve as a catalyst 
for discussion about the best use of the 
land and planning for the future sports 
and recreation needs of students and staff. 


However, before any decisions are 
made, there will be a process of negotia- 
tion, says Dean Morrison. And the Faculty 
of Agriculture, Forestry and Home Eco- 
nomics will develop a strong proposal for 
its continued use of the land.s 


Tina Chang 


When would 


By Lee Elliott 


A recent issue of Maclean’s magazine 
reports that U of T social work dean, 
Wes Shera, turned down a tentative 
$1 million endowment from a Hong 
Kong millionaire who made his money 
in tobacco. 


On the other hand, Mother Theresa used 
to take money from despots. 


As Canadian universities become 
increasingly dependent on private dollars, 
more and more top administrators have 
to decide when to say no. Folio posed 
the question, When would 
you say no to money? 
to a sampling of 
deans and 
administrators 
via email last week. Here are some of 
their responses. 


I Dr. Roger Smith, acting vice- 
president research and external 
affairs 


Smith, acting vice-president and 
former business dean, says he hasn’t had 
to say no yet. But he would. First if the 
donor attached strings that would pull the 
university from its mission and strategic 
objectives. And secondly, “When there’s 
clear evidence the funds have been gath- 
ered by illegal means, then of course the 
answer is no.” 

However, it’s unlikely the university 
would ever face the choice of turning 
down funds from an illegal source, says 
Smith. Not only are criminals not lining up 
to donate to the university, but police have 
greater knowledge of who’s involved in 
criminal activity than university adminis- 
trators do. Courts'would likely have seized 
ill-gotten assets long before the nefarious 
donor could give them to the university. 

When the donation involves money 
from legal activity, sanctioned by society, 
such as selling tobacco or gambling rev- 
enue, Smith says he’d take the money. 
“We're not here to cast moral judgement 
on what everybody else does,” says Smith. 
“There’re certain things we don’t do ata 
university and one is try to dictate peo- 
ple’s beliefs.” The university’s mission and 
objectives are designed with the greatest 
good to society in mind, he says. “As long 
as we feel we can accept the money and 
put it to good use in a way that serves 
society, then we have a responsibility to do 
so.” Smith says universities like Harvard, 
dealing with a donor base in the billions, 
use the same criteria. 

While he’s never said no, Smith does 
recall a time the U of A passed on govern- 
ment funding when the incentive offered 
did not align with the university’s objec- 
tives. Both the U of C and University of 
Lethbridge expanded undergraduate busi- 
ness programs with incentives from gov- 
ernment while the U of A chose not to. In 
at least one other case, says Smith, a dona- 
tion was held in trust to ensure there were 
no claims against the money. 


i Guy Mallabone, director of development 


While Mallabone loves to say yes to 
money, he has an extensive list for when to 
say no (see sidebar). That list includes say- 
ing no when some aspect of the gift—or 
giver—conflicts with a moral stand the 
university has taken. The J. Armand Bom- 
bardier Foundation recently gave the U of 
A half a million dollars to fund a professor- 
ship in a new bilingual business program. 
Bombardier has a small subsidiary com- 
pany in Northern Ireland which produces 


Starburst and Starstreak defence missile 
systems. Where do we stand on this? 

“Currently, the university hasn’t set 
black or white standards,” says Mallabone. 
Other organizations, like the Red Cross, 
for instance, “wouldn’t take money from 
arms dealers at all:” Then, the organization 
got into the debate of ‘what if it was a sub- 
sidiary of a subsidiary of the donor com- 
pany.’ “It then became a board decision on 
a case-by-case basis.” 


@ Dr. Randy Garrison, dean of the Faculty of Extension 


“Let me preface my response by 
stating that our faculty must constantly 
deal with the reality and challenge that we 
are a cost-recovery operation. Our survival 
depends on paying our 


“I guess! worry way through 

—_———————_ revenue generation of 

that we may, various kinds. The faculty 

: consists of a number of 

in small ways, ia ; : 
subsidiary business units 

be striking who must pay their way.” 


So when would Garri- 
son say no to money? 

“Clearly, when it con- 
flicts with the university’s 
and faculty’s goals. More 
specifically, when it com- 
promises our 
perceived and/or actual 
neutrality and, therefore, 
——_—_————— credibility. This generally 
occurs if we become associated with a sole 
supplier/benefactor that brings a question- 
able or overly narrow agenda/ message. 

A good example is the recent VLT 
conference organized by our Government 


Faustian bargains 
in order to realize 
our goals in these 
difficult economic 


times.” 


Studies Unit. To make this event happen, 
we had to get sponsors (ie, strength). How- 
ever, it would have weakened the faculty’s 
and university's credibility if the sponsors 
were perceived to be all on one side or the 
other of the issues related to VLT’s. This 
perception of bias can be avoided by hav- 
ing a variety of sponsors with different 
interests or point of view. 

At the same time, given the challenging 
financial position we find ourselves in, it 
would be very difficult to turn down a large 
sum of money from even a questionable 
benefactor if few strings were attached. It is 
easy to say in the abstract what one would 
do, but each situation would have to be 
judged by its particulars. For each case, one 
would have to consider whether any risk to 
the reputation of the university or the fac- 
ulty would be outweighed by the benefits of 
having a sponsor support an educational 
activity that would otherwise not be possi- 
ble. I guess I worry that we may, in small 
ways, be striking Faustian bargains in order 
to realize our goals in these difficult eco- 
nomic times.” 


@ Dr. Murray Gray, dean of Graduate Studies 


“Your question poses an interesting ethi- 
cal question. My immediate thought is that 
the proposed use of the money is the key 
issue for the university. If the money rein- 
forces something that the university wants 
to do already, then I would be favorably 
disposed. I can think of some well known 
international endowments (e.g. Nobel, 
Rhodes, Rockefeller) where the source of the 
funding had some taint, especially from a 


late-twentieth century perspective. The out- 
come of these endowments, and their goals, 
are what really matter. 

The problem with many endowments, 
of course, is that they seek to support ac- 
tivities that are either new to the university 
or marginal. The result of the bequest is to 
draw university resources into the target 
activities. When these activities are under- 
funded overall, the university suffers. “ 
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Establishing just what might be mor- 
ally taboo is even more difficult for a uni- 
versity, he says. “The university is the 
bastion of free thinking.” Deciding cat- 
egorically what the moral guidelines were 
would be a “slippery slope. How about 
certain medicines that could be used in 
abortion? What about money from compa- 
nies that conduct possibly unethical ani- 
mal experiments?” 


Mallabone’s ‘Top 10’ reasons 
to refuse a donation to the 


University of Alberta 
(These guidelines apply to philanthropic gifts, he says. 
Those for business investments may vary.) 


When the strings attached to the funding: 


1. jeopardize the university's ability to conduct 
independent research free of interference from 
the donor; 


2. conflict with the university's stand ona moral or 
ethical issues (ie: tobacco company, arms 
e manufacturer, etc. ) 


3. impose a degree of unacceptable interference 
on the student's ability to pursue their goals of 
education, study, and research without undue 

© promotional influence {ie: an unacceptable 
Q degree ¢ of advertising or promotion) — 


4. go against the fostering of cultural diversity and 
pluralistic values, where all people are treated - 
with dignity and respect; 

_ violate any applicable law or regulation 


6. donot recognize and value privacy, freedom of 
choice and interests of all those affected by the 
donation © ee 
7. require that the person securing the gift be paid 
by a percentage of the funds donated, rather 
than with a salary, fee, or performance-based 
compensation 


8. require that a finders fee be paid in return for 
the provision of the gift 


9, require that the university disclose confidential 
constituent information 


10. require that information created through the 
donation of a gift, be transferred to or utilized 
(by the donor 

“Asa side note,” says Mallabone, “all eat 

development officers are required to signa code of - 

ethics and standards of practice which essentially — 
wae these aie listed above.” i 


Sex and the single teen 


They're smarter than we think 
By Geoff McMaster 


Wer all familiar with the stereotype of 
today’s high school student having sex 
with abandon while throwing contraception 
to the wind. Sensational media reports, es- 
pecially from the U.S., paint the contempo- 
rary teenager as largely reckless and irre- 
sponsible. 

Dr. Gretchen Hess doesn’t buy this im- 
age, however, and never has, at least as far 
as Alberta is concerned. From her years as a 
high school teacher and guidance counsel- 
lor, the professor of educational psychology 
has suspected a far different picture from 
that suggested by most studies. She has 
since devoted much of her academic career 
to finding out the truth about teenage 
sexual activity. 

“The more | read the literature in the 
area, the more I had questions, because it 
didn’t seem to fit the high-school kids I had 
known and worked with,” says Hess. “Our 
kids are a heck of a lot better than we think 
they are in terms of using contraception.” 

When Hess and her graduate students 
began surveying schools in 1991, they 
discovered 78 per cent of sexually active high 
school students were in fact using some form 


+ Surveys of teens in rural and suburban Alberta 
suggest 78 per cent use contraception the first 
time they have sex 

* One in four sexually active teenage girls 
becomes pregnant 

+ One half of all high school students surveyed 
report some level of sexual activity 


+ Neither parenting nor religion seems to affect 
a teenager's decision to have sex 


~~» quick > facts 


of contraception the first time they had sex, 
radically different from the 

20 per cent figure turning up in previous 
studies. And while Hess has only looked at 
five schools in rural and suburban areas so 
far, the more recent surveys she and her 
students have done are turning up similar 
results. 

Hess is mainly interested in what is 
called “sexology,” or the social /historical 
context in which sexual behavior. takes 
place and acquires meaning. She therefore 
looks at all of the factors in teenagers’ lives 
influencing how they approach sex and 
contraception, such as relationships with 
parents, religion, performance in school, 
geographical setting and substance abuse. 
Even when so examined, says Hess, the 
results are far from predictable. 

“There are sexually active kids that 
have never had a drink in their lives, have 
never had a mark below ninety, who will 
do unbelievable things in their careers, they 
just also happen to have been sexually ac- 
tive since they were about 14.” 

Contrary to what one might expect, the 
presence or absence of religion in teenag- 
ers’ lives does not seem to determine sexual 
behavior much either way. Neither do 
parenting methods. For young women, 
however, career plans do make a differ- 
ence. Those who are mapping out their 
futures tend to be less likely to engage in 
sex at all. 

One reason Hess continues to be sur- 
prised by her findings, she says, is that not 
much work has been done on adolescent 
contraception use in Canada. Studies are 
predominantly American, and different 
social and cultural context aside, are often 
methodologically shoddy or politically 
suspect. . 


Jevne takes hope on the road 


Researcher spreads message of hope through lectures, art, poetry—and a fund-raising run 


By Merle Martin 


Diesiereie distressed or seriously threat- 
ened by disease—for some people, hope 
is all they have. 

Dr. Ronna Jevne, educational psy- 
chologist, is committing her life’s work to 
ensuring there’s more of it to go around. 
She knows, first hand, how important it is. 
“Someone called 1997 the ‘Year of Divine 
Madness’ for Allen (Allen Eng, her hus- 
band) and me,” she says. “We each had 
three major surgeries; myself over eight 
months, Allen in four days following his 
cancer surgery that left him on life-support 
for over a week. Last year I walked with 
hope. This year I will walk with gratitude. 
We are both recovering, albeit seemingly 
slowly at times.” 

Hope House, located on campus at 
11032-89 Avenue, is Jevne’s realized dream 
of having a permanent centre where all 
those seeking hope and those studying 
and researching the effects of hope in peo- 
ple’s lives can come for support and en- 
couragement. 

“Our mission is to learn about 
hope...to understand how people live 
through difficult circumstances. To learn 
how each person, in unique ways, uses 
hope. What strengthens hope and what 
injures or destroys hope is of particular 
interest.” 

“We learn by sharing with each other. 
As we learn, we also share with others 
what we have learned through workshops, 
counselling and community projects. Stu- 
dents, clients, volunteers and staff all work 
together to make Hope House an experi- 
ence in hope of itself.” 

Since February 25, 1998, Jevne has been 


speaking in hospitals and in medical and 
theological schools in Eastern Canada. She 
says, “The interest in hope is spreading. 
People sincerely want to convey hope in 
their work as well as establish and main- 
tain it in their lives. Research has proven 
hope makes a difference. What is needed 
now is to figure out how to convey hope 
when we are intending to help people. We 
are beginning to be looked to by the inter- 
national community for our contribution 
to understanding ‘hope in practice.’” 

Jevne, the writer, has written several 
books on hope: The Voice of Hope, Heard 
Across the Heart of Life; It All Begins with 
Hope: Patients, Caregivers and the Bereaved 
Speak Out; and, co-authored with Alexan- 
der Levitan, MD, No Time for Nonsense: 
Getting Well Against the Odds. She is pres- 
ently working on a fourth book. 

Jevne, the photographer, initiated the 
Images of Hope project, a photographic ex- 
hibition that has been hung on more than 
15 different occasions. 

Jevne, the public speaker, gave more 
than 55 presentations to the community in 
1996 reaching more than 2,000 people. 

Of necessity, Jevne has also become a 
fund-raiser. She and other volunteers are 
participating again this year in the Great 
Human Race, a collaborative walk/run 
April 26 to raise money for a number of 
charities. 

“As a result of combined efforts in the 
Great Human Race last year, we were able 
to provide four scholarships to eager 
young people who are researching hope. 
We are fortunate to attract students who 
are willing to study difficult topics such as 


“One big researcher in the States does 
his survey by mail-out, and gets about a 20 
per cent return rate. Would you trust the 
20 per cent that return a sex survey? 

“There's also an awful lot of research 
going on out of church groups with the 
whole abstinence movement. | think I trust 
that about as much as a Penthouse or Play- 
boy forum survey.” 

Hess is reluctant to announce her own 
good news too loudly, however. While the 
statistics may be a testament to the cur- 
riculum and successful teaching of Career 
and Life Management in Alberta schools, 
she says the battle is by no means over. 
Pregnancy rates are still far too high, at a 
quarter of those teenage women who are 
sexually active. “I’m a clinical psychologist 
— one teen pregnancy is too much for me,” 
says Hess. 

Laurie Schnirer, a doctoral student also 
studying teenage contraception use, 
agrees. She says some of the results she’s 
been gathering in a rural population beg as 
many questions as they answer. If girls are 
using contraception, as the surveys sug- 
gest, but are getting pregnant at the rate of 
one in four, “are they lying, are they not 
using it properly, or are they not using it 
regularly?” 

Schnirer’s doctoral work will attempt 
to untangle some of these incongruities, 
partly by focusing on “deeper develop- 
mental constructs” connected to sex and 
identity formation, “such as separating 
from parents, and the egocentrism that all 
kids go through.” 

Hess says her research has convinced 
her that more sex education is required at 
the junior high level, where most students 
are deciding, consciously or not, whether 
they will have sex in high school. She also 
says the definition of “sexually active” 


AIDS, eating disorders, pain, children with 
cancer, traumatized children, the chroni- 
cally mentally ill and other topics demand- 
ing sincere commitment.” 

Gina Wong-Wylie, a 1994 Hope 
Scholar and now a doctoral student in the 
Department of Educational Psychology, 
received a travel scholarship that allowed 
her to present a portion of her thesis Fam- 
ily incidents: Impacting hope of persons with 
HIV/AIDS at the 4" International Health 
Research Conference in Vancouver. Wong- 
Wylie says of the conference experience, “I 
felt a global connection among students 
and faculty...talking not only with over- 
seas individuals, but with national and 
local researchers; the world seems smaller 
and friendlier.” 

Volunteers at Hope House are essential 
to its success. “We are all encouraged to 
give our time and compassionate presence 
in order to listen, or to witness without 
judgment, the drama of courage and hope 
we encounter,” says volunteer, Mary 
Grace Ruzicka. 

One of the highlights this past year has 
been the pilot version of ‘The Hope Kids,’ 
a group of children who are regularly vis- 
iting an extended-care centre. Mary Blain, 
speaking about her young friend and one 
of the Hope Kids, Ryan Romanko, says “I 
am so pleased that he’s there. I’m very 
happy to have him visit. I tell everyone 
he’s my boyfriend. He never forgets to 
bring a flower.” 

For more information on the Great 
Human Race, an upcoming poetry mara- 
thon or Hope House, please contact Jim 
Gurnett at 492-1222.» 
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(which applies to about half of all students 
in high school) is one that also needs fur- 
ther questioning. 

“It seems fairly clear-cut, but if some- 
one has had intercourse once, are they 
sexually active, or three times in five 
years? On that record I wouldn’t call them 
sexually active, would you?” There is also 
a difference, she says, between couples 
who meet in Grade 10, and remain to- 
gether throughout high school, and those 
who have multiple partners. 

Her findings may not be exhaustive or 
conclusive, but Hess says she’s confident 
they are arrived at carefully with the par- 
ticipation of every student in the respec- 
tive schools, conveying an accurate im- 
pression of at least one segment of the 
population. The next stage in her study 
will be breaking into the urban setting. 

“We're working at getting into the 
bigger schools, but sex in Alberta is still a 
pretty controversial issue.” There is sup- 
port at the administrative level, she says, 
but “when it gets down to parents, and 
some teachers in schools, there are some 
people who don’t want us to answer these 
questions.” = 


Multimedia 
centre opens 


By Folio staff 


he University of Alberta officially opens 
the doors to its Research Institute for 
Multimedia Systems (RIMS) April 15. 

The $75,000 initiative will provide the 
infrastructure to capitalize on cross-disci- 
pline research and play a key role in facili- 
tating collaborations amongst a large 
number of multimedia oriented companies 
operating in the Edmonton area. The end 
result will be the ability to tackle applica- 
tion development and technology research 
not feasible within a single company or 
research laboratory. 

A number of U of A researchers are 
already at the forefront in this field, devel- 
oping multimedia education and entertain- 
ment content and technologies for database 
management and virtual reality. 

Dr. Ben Watson, computing science, is 
working with a virtual reality program 
designed to help individuals eliminate 
their fear of flying. Masako Miyazaki, di- 
rector of the Telehealth Centre, rehabilita- 
tion medicine, is working closely with 
health-care professionals in developing a 
better means to deliver long distance health 
information to remote areas. 

Dr. Duane Szafron, computing science, 
the new director of RIMS, is working with 
the medical profession to develop a 
searchable database in which resident sur- 
geons can review specific surgical proce- 
dures, thus eliminating the need for a certi- 
fied surgeon to spend valuable time doing 
the reviews. 

RIMS will provide a focus for such re- 
search and development efforts in both 
multimedia applications and in enabling 
technologies such as data management, 
image and signal processing, software engi- 
neering and virtual reality. It will offer 
consultation services, training programs 
and workshops to the outside business 
community. 

Members of the Edmonton business 
community had a chance to see the dedi- 
cated RIMS lab in Athabasca Hall and to 
hear industry leaders provide a perspective 
on key technical challenges. U of A re- 
searchers presented details of research and 
U of A expertise which could help them 
meet those challenges. = 


pinion 
guest columns 


Valuing equality means 
valuing the court's authority to ensure it 


By Professor June Ross, assistant professor, law 


June Ross was a key advisor to counsel for Delwin Vriend in his appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada 


feel extremely good about being one of 

the lawyers who worked on behalf of 
Delwin Vriend. The case invoked s. 15 of 
the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms to call the Alberta government 
to account for its continuing refusal to 
include gay men and lesbians in its hu- 
man rights legislation. This created a 
fundamental inequality. While many 
charter cases raise debatable issues of 
social policy, this case was about the ba- 
sic and widely shared belief that all per- 
sons are equal in dignity and rights. 

The Vriend case was not about “pro- 
moting” any “lifestyle” or “special 
rights” for gays and lesbians. All that it 
sought to do and did was to bring Al- 
berta into the same position as the rest of 
Canada, as a place where employment, 
accommodations and services cannot be 
withheld from anybody because of per- 
sonal characteristics that have no bearing 
on the need for, qualification for or enti- 
tlement to a job, a place to live.or public 
services. 

We all have a myriad of personal 
characteristics, and so we are all mem- 
bers of minorities and majorities. lam 
female and Jewish, and also white and 
heterosexual. Our families link us to 
other communities and differences. These 
personal characteristics and associations 
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Who do we think we're fooling 


make us who we are. We must be able to 
live and participate in society as who we 
are. 

While I believe these are shared values, 
I also believe we do not always act on 
them. On a day-to-day basis, we tend to 
look out for ourselves and those we see as 
being like us, and to ignore or sometimes 
react with suspicion or dislike of those we 
see as different. We do this in our personal 
lives, and in our communities, right up to 
the level of our legislatures. The exclusion 
of gays and lesbians in Alberta human 
rights law was an extreme form of this 
kind of neglect or hostility. 

In my understanding, that is why we, 
as a Canadian community, democratically 
adopted s. 15 of the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. We were recognizing that we, 
and by extension our governments, do not 
always act consistently with our underly- 
ing beliefs. We were creating a protection 
for ourselves as minorities from ourselves 
as those who act carelessly or even mali- 
ciously. We gave the courts a role in this 
protective system; a role to review our 
collective actions, to see whether or not 
they are consistent with our underlying 
beliefs. 

Courts can err. But did the Supreme 
Court of Canada err in the Vriend deci- 
sion? All members of the court held that, 


By Dr. Christopher Levan, principal, St. Stephen’s College 


Hex: you ever been caught ina 
conspiracy of silence when everyone 
masked their real feelings, hiding them 
behind pretence and falsehood? Here’s a 
story to show you how it works. 

Once upon a time, too many years ago 
now, my high school band played “O 
Canada” at the start of a choir concert. 
Sitting in the bass section facing the audi- 
ence, I was able to watch as puzzlement 
spread across the auditorium. No one rose 
to their feet or stood at attention because 
no one could recognize the melody, it was 
so poorly played. 

Afterwards, we comforted the instru- 
mentalists with any number of excuses. 
“People didn’t see the lights dim.” “Most 
folk don’t stand up for the national an- 
them any more.” “The crowd was dis- 
tracted by the ceiling fans.” Well meaning 
falsehoods—a conspiracy of silence. Who 
did we think we were fooling? The orches- 
tra was a disaster. 

Is there perhaps not a similar con- 
spiracy of silence surrounding the course 
set by a true north strong and private 
province such as Alberta? Go anywhere in 
the country and you'll find yourself boast- 
ing of our booming economy. “Jobs are 
going begging.” There’s always a clutch of 
envious disbelievers willing to listen to 
our legends about the “no sales tax” land 
of freedom. “Just look at West Edmonton 
Mall if you want to see real progress,” we 
tell them. 

Then in the hushed silence created by 
the mention of this city’s chief land mark 


and high temple, we whisper on about 
balanced budgets, lower taxes, oil rev- 
enues, and the Heritage Fund. We're rich, 
we're moving ahead, we’re on the cutting 
edge, we're plugged in, on-line and up 
linked. 

Perhaps. 

When will we muster the modesty and 
honesty necessary to tell the whole truth? 

Life in this province is very good for 
the rich and beautiful, and we like to trum- 
pet its glamour. If you’re on the top of the 
heap, there’s not a better heap to domi- 
nate. 

But many folks don’t ever get a chance 
to climb higher than a month-by-month 
existence. Young people languish in mini- 
mum wage “Mcjobs” that promise little 
future and even fewer benefits. To raise a 
family on the meaner, leaner salaries, you 
may work several jobs, hold a number of 
out sourced contracts for off- hours, or 
cultivate a money-making home industry. 

Books are balanced on the backs of the 
poor. Health services are slashed, teachers 
and nurses are penalized, and everything 
is a pay-as-you go proposition in the new 
restructuring. The university has not been 
immune to this fee-based economy. It’s 
simple. As governments claw back, stu- 
dents fork out. 

If we were able to look at our society 
from a sober distance, we'd admit that the 
silver lining comes with a serious cloud 
formation. But according to the dynamics 
of our conspiracy, we don’t mention these 
darker dimensions to others or even to 


in excluding gays and lesbians from basic 
human rights protection, Albertans were 
not living up to the guarantee of equality. I 
have not heard a serious argument that 
this decision was wrong. 

Some of the reaction to the Vriend case 
has not been about what the court did in 
this case, but what it might do in some 
other case in the future. Some of the reac- 
tion has provided a clear demonstration of 
the existence of discrimination and the 
need for human rights protection for gays 
and lesbians. 

Much of the criticism has been directed 
not to the decision, but to the court’s role 
under the charter. This seems strange to 
me given the solid foundation for the deci- 
sion itself. The court has been criticized 
simply because it has authority, and not 
because of concern that it exercised the 
authority poorly. 

It has been argued that the words 
“sexual orientation” do not appear in the 
charter, and that it was the court that read 
in these terms, first into the charter in the 
1995 Egan decision, and then into human 
rights law in the Vriend decision. But s. 15 
of the charter does not purport to give a 
comprehensive listing of prohibited forms 
of discrimination; that was expressly left 
by our elected bodies to be developed by 
the courts. In 1995 the court held, again 


? 


ourselves, as the most vulnerable are sur- 
rendered to political expediency. 
And we certainly don’t recognize the 


victims of our propaganda. There have been 


many special interest groups who have suf- 
fered the derision of our up-beat culture. 
Most recently, our pent-up frustration has 
been aimed at gays and lesbians who have 
become a lightning rod for our unspoken, 
but present, collective discontent. 


unanimously, that discrimination based on 
sexual orientation, like discrimination 
based on race or religion or gender, is due 
to stereotyping and not merit and that it 
has caused and continues to cause recog- 
nizable social harms. For these reasons, the 
court held that such discrimination should 
be included in s. 15. Those who complain 
of this cannot realistically suggest the 
court lacked clear authority or a clear and 
compelling rationale. 

There is disagreement about the form 
of remedy selected by the court. Alberta’s 
human rights law was unconstitutional. 
The court was obliged to provide a rem- 
edy. Would it really have been less of an 
intrusion into the legislative role to declare 
the entire human rights law invalid, even 
after a period of delay, rather than to ex- 
tend its protection? Overall, the court con- 
cluded that it was adopting the least intru- 
sive approach, and, in the final analysis it 
appears this conclusion was justified. 

In the Vriend case our protective system 
operated as it should. If we value the right 
to equality, we must also value the author- 
ity of the court that gives that right its 
meaning and effectiveness. To override the 
charter’s protective system simply because 
the court has done its job would be irra- 
tional, anti-democratic, and a fundamental 
attack on all of our equality rights.= 


Conspiracies, especially the false ones, 
thrive on silence. If someone had stood up 
in that school auditorium and said, “That's 
a terrible rendition of the national an- 
them,” the orchestra might have tried 
harder. 

Surely, the same needs to happen in 
our society—and perhaps the university is 
still a location where truth and objectivity 
retain some value. = 


“Armorial bearings” not a “crest” 


I sincerely hope that there will be an 
end to the continual references to “the 
university crest” in Folio. There is a dis- 
turbing tendency to use the phrase to refer 
to the university’s armorial bearings, while 
anyone who is at all familiar with heraldry 
knows that a crest is only part of the arms, 
just like the shield, supporters, helm, 
motto and compartment. The crest of the U 
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of A does not bear a motto, it does not 
feature a book or wheat, and it does not 
contain roses or a golden bear. All literate 
anglophones should realize that the crest 
is the part at the top—the university crest 
is an owl with a green and gold collar. 

Darren S. A. George 

Graduate student, Department of 
Chemistry 


Free dental clinicfinds risir 


Children hit hardest with many in “dire straits” 


By Geoff McMaster 


f you thought tooth decay was yester- 

day’s disease, think again. At last month’s 
Open Wide free dental clinic, campus den- 
tists saw more decay than ever, especially 
in children, says Dr. Kent Gibb, co- 
ordinator of the University of Alberta’s 
effort in the province-wide clinic. He says 
dentists were overwhelmed by the amount 
of work required. 

“We are seeing lots and lots of decay 
among the working poor, there’s no ques- 
tion about it,” says Gibb. “And they seem 
to be getting worse off all the time. And yet, 
when you look at most middle income peo- 
ple and higher, most of the kids have no 
cavities and maybe one filling.” 

Associate Dean of Oral Health Sciences 
Dr. Wayne Raborn agreed “there were a 
number of children in dire straits.” 

The Open Wide clinic is held every year 
in Alberta for those who can’t afford to pay 
for dental care. Dentists across the province 


volunteer time to participate, using do- 
nated supplies. About 4,300 people 
dropped in on the clinic this year, 820 of 
them here on campus. 

“We were working hard,” says Gibb. 
“Some of these people had so much to do 
that we couldn’t get it completed. We did 
not fulfil their needs by any means, and 
had to say, ‘we can do one procedure on 
you, whether it be a filling or an extraction 
or a cleaning or something like that.’” He 
says the cost of such a procedure, were a 
client to pay for it, would typically-run 
between $80 and $100. 

Gibb says it’s difficult to attribute the 
rise in infection and decay to any one 
cause; the clinic may simply be getting 
better at targeting those in need through 
publicity campaigns. However govern- 
ment restructuring of the health system 
over the past three years, which has “left 
chaos” in its wake, may be at least partly 


to blame, says Raborn. 

“Here in Edmonton the dental pro- 
gram was totally decimated by the Capital 
Health Authority,” he said. “A lot of dol- 
lars that were used for treatment interven- 
tion have been used for other things. Most 
of those dollars were focused on children 
of the working poor, on inner city and 
immigrant populations.” 

He says screening programs to iden- 
tify children who need treatment in high- 
risk schools have been eliminated, as have 
subsidized clinics to carry out the neces- 
sary work. 

“Perhaps we need to rethink getting 
some treatment dollars back out there to 
those kids who really need the help.” 
Gibb says the government should con- 
sider a dental plan for kids up to the age 
of eight, “to help them get started” once 
restructuring is completed. 

Another reason for deteriorating oral 


health, however, may be a newly emerging 
sense of complacency, Raborn says, since the 
damage seemed to have tapered off over the 
last couple of years. “This is my own theory, 
but we may be seeing a rebound phenom- 
enon, especially among children, because it’s 
easy to pick up any newspaper or magazine 
and see that dental decay is a disease that’s 
been beaten. But there’s nothing further from 
the truth. Maybe people are not as careful.” 

Open Wide clinics also see a high 
number of immigrant clients, many of whom 
are bringing years of oral neglect with them 
from their homelands, says William Long, 
president of the Alberta Dental Association. 
In Calgary there are clinics available for low- 
income clients up to the age of 16, he says, 
but many new Canadians might not be 
aware of them. “They may not be fully uti- 
lized because it can be difficult to convince 
that client group that they should have good 
dental health.” = 


Searching for the link between panic and asthma 


By Geoff McMaster 


ix years ago, Alanna thought she was 

having just another asthma attack. It 
was a particularly stressful time in her life, 
and her asthma was “out of control.” So 
when her heart started racing, her palms 
started sweating, and she was struck with 
intense fear one day at school, she natu- 
rally assumed her lungs must be seizing 
up as well. 

When she was taken to the school 
nurse’s office, however, something didn’t 
fit the picture. Strangely, her lungs were 
absolutely clear. “With an asthma attack 
there would be the wheezing, the cough- 
ing, but that was missing,” says Alanna 
(who asked not to be identified by her last 
name). 

“My heart was racing, I had trouble 
breathing, I was feeling frightened, and I 
was really warm, except when I did take a 
breath the air went in. With asthma the air 
won't go in.” 

As it turned out, what Alanna was 
experiencing was not asthma at all. It was 
her first panic attack, a terrifying symptom 
of what is now classified as panic disorder. 

The combination of asthma and panic 
disorder is more than anybody needs, but 
it’s not as rare as it might seem, or until 
recently, many in the medical community 
were willing to admit. New research 
shows that 10 per cent of those with 
asthma suffer from panic disorder, and as 
many as 38 per cent suffer from some form 
of anxiety disorder, says Dr. Terry Davis in 
the Faculty of Nursing. That’s compared 
to one per cent and about six per cent re- 
spectively in the general population. 

According to Davis and her colleague, 
Dr. Carolyn Ross, these high numbers 
mean everyone with asthma should be 
screened for symptoms of anxiety, and 
certainly for panic disorder. If left un- 
treated, says Davis, panic disorder on its 
own can—in between 40 to 60 per cent of 
cases—produce secondary depression and 
agoraphobia. 

Davis and Ross say they aren’t sure 
why those who suffer from asthma appear 
to have a predisposition to anxiety disor- 
der. It may be natural for anyone to be- 
come anxious during the onset of an 
asthma attack, says Davis, but anxiety 
disorder is “qualitatively different,” so 
when coupled with severe asthma, the 
consequences can be life threatening. 

“It’s well recognized that anxiety can 
exacerbate ... the bronchial constriction that 
occurs with asthma,” says Ross. “We’re 
hoping that by treating panic we can reduce 
the number of emergency visits.” 


Davis and Ross have just received a 
$100,000 Medical Heritage Foundation 
grant to come up with strategies for treat- 
ing panic and asthma together. Strategies 
already exist to control either condition 
separately, but since the two often strike at 
once, and since it’s difficult to know pre- 
cisely where one ends and the other be- 
gins, the conjunction of the two needs to 
be treated with a fresh clinical perspective, 
says Davis. 

Panic disorder, for example, is typi- 
cally accompanied by irrational fears that 
one will completely lose control, go crazy, 
have a heart attack, or even die, which 
stimulate physiological responses such as 
shortness of breath, heart palpitations, 
sweating and trembling. These symptoms 
in turn arouse more fear, and the sufferer 
is soon swirling in a vicious circle of terror. 

With asthma, however, panic is accom- 
panied by the very real fear that the anxi- 
ety will exacerbate the asthma. If your 
throat is closing up while your heart is 
pounding, conquering the fear of fear itself 
may not be terribly effective, says Davis. 

“What they fear is reality based. With 
panic disorder I can say there’s no possi- 
bility of you going crazy, but in this in- 
stance it’s different. How we're going to 
modify the cognitive behavioral treatment 
is going to bea real challenge for us.” 

Davis and Ross will work with 60 
women who have panic disorder and 
asthma (women with the condition out- 
number men by roughly two, to one) to 
help them develop a descriptive vocabu- 
lary for their attacks, the first step towards 
gaining control. 


The two professors are acutely aware 
they are charting new territory, and are 
hesitant to draw any kind of causal rela- 
tionship between the two conditions. 
Sometimes the asthma will be the trigger, 
sometimes the panic, and Davis says it can 
go either way in the same person. 

Better education and awareness, how- 
ever, are crucial to successful treatment, 
since much of it consists of self-monitor- 
ing. When patients understand what's 
happening to them, says Davis, they are 
better able to disarm the panic. 

“Often what happens in a panic is a 
person experiences a physical sensation, 
for example shortness of breath or a racing 
heart, and there is an interpretation of that 
symptom. Panic comes on really suddenly, 
really intense within ten minutes, so it’s 
understandable that the person 
catastrophizes it ... It’s a question of help- 
ing the person recognize the symptom and 
understand the disorder ... to affect a break 
between the physical sensation and the 
catastrophizing.” 

“You may not be able to do anything 
direct and immediate for the asthma, but 
there is something you can do for the 
panic.” 

Until recently, it was difficult for even 
doctors to diagnose anxiety disorder since 
it was only added to the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders of 
the American Psychiatric Association in 
1980. Before that, panic and anxiety were 
considered symptoms of neurosis or psy- 
chosis. 

Ross says it can still be an uphill battle 
getting doctors to see anxiety for what it is, 
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especially when connected with asthma. 
“When we go and talk about our project 
and speak about getting access to patients, 
there is resistance to, in any way, our imply- 
ing to patients or to physicians that it is a 
psychological disorder rather than a physi- 
ological one.” = 


Criteria for Panic Attack: 
A discrete period ofi intense aa decatn in 


oe a (being detached from ones) 
10) )fe rof losing control or going crazy 

1 1) fear of dying 
12) paresthesias (numbness or tingling sensations) 
13) chills or hot flushes ee : 


Student tackles two graduate programs at once 


By Gillian Horwitz 


Veet and innate wisdom are a powerful 
combination when embodied in the 
form of Anita Ho. 

This 26-year-old University of Alberta 
student, though soft-spoken and quietly 
refined, is tackling a master’s degree in 
piano performance and a Ph.D. in philoso- 
phy—at the same time. 

“I never take no for an answer... 
never!,” she says. “It is as though no 
merely translates into the word challenge, 
and challenges excite me and get my 
adrenaline going.” 

The mere idea of tackling two such 
demanding programs would be a pipe 
dream for most students. But Ho says the 
strict convent high school she attended in 
her Hong Kong birthplace taught her the 
discipline that would prove to be one of 
her greatest strengths. 

Ho is one of a small group of students 
doing two graduate degrees simultane- 
ously. She believes pursuing two appar- 
ently different careers is essential for her, 
but it did take some convincing to get both 
departments to agree. She had already 
proved to herself that she could do it 
when she did both her undergraduate 
degrees concurrently in Halifax. 

She came to the U of A from Halifax in 
1995 after completing a business degree 
and an arts degree in philosophy at St. 
Mary’s University and a masters in phi- 
losophy at Dalhousie where she also took 
piano lessons. “I have played consistently 
for 20 years. In fact my teacher in Hong 
Kong always told me that music was in 
my blood from day one.” 

Dalhousie didn’t have a graduate pro- 
gram in music, so her professor pointed 
Ho in the direction of the U of A. He rec- 
ommended she continue studies with Pro- 
fessor Roger Shiner, as her thesis at the 
time dealt with the philosophy of law and 
musical aesthetics. She was accepted at the 
U of A, but a week after her arrival, Pro- 
fessor Shiner retired. Undeterred, she re- 
mained. 

But what comes first, music or philoso- 
phy? Ho says she is a philosopher first and 
that her piano playing is enhanced by her 
philosophical aptitude. 

“T actually think that this combination 
of music and philosophy is a perfect mar- 
riage. Speaking only for myself, I believe 
that I couldn’t be completely musical if I 
did not approach my playing froma 
philosophical perspective. I want to give 


Disco duds de 


By Roger Armstrong 


aybe John Travolta had it right with 

his disco clothes. One hundred per 
cent polyester could be the way to go. 

Spring has officially arrived and sum- 
mer is on its way. Soon the sun will be 
shining brightly and everyone will be 
wearing their new spring and summer 
fashions. But how to choose the new look? 
Should you go with what’s popular in 
Milan? What you can afford? 

A better choice might be based on the 
research of Dr. Nancy Kerr, acting chair, 
human ecology and Linda Capjack, assist- 
ant professor, who are investigating the 
effectiveness of clothing as protection 
against harmful ultraviolet (UV) rays. 

Sunscreen is the most popular choice 
to protect from UV rays and possible skin 
cancer. The drawback is that you have to 
reapply it every few hours and it is not 
advisable to use sunscreen on young chil- 
dren. “Especially young children under 
two—you probably shouldn’t put sun- 
screen on them,” says Capjack. The best 
thing to do for young children is to make 
sure they are covered with protective 
clothing. Children and parents are two 


Anita Ho 


my audiences an intelligent conclusive 
interpretation of the notes I am playing. I 
want them to feel and understand my rea- 
sons for supporting my rendition. That’s 
why I love Beethoven and Chopin so 
much; for me, they were the most philo- 
sophical of the classical composers. How- 
ever, | enjoy contemporary musicians as 
well. After all, they will be the classical 
musicians of tomorrow.” 

How has one so young achieved so 
much? 

“My parents played (and still play) a 
very important part in my life,” Ho says. 

They wanted her to pursue a career in 
business so she could ultimately join them 
in their stationery business in Hong Kong. 
“When you grew up in Hong Kong, you 
pretty much did what your parents ex- 


the sun 


groups Kerr and Capjack are hoping to 
target with the results of their research. 

Capjack says, “Young people, adoles- 
cents, receive three times the exposure of a 
normal adult and yet don’t cover up....All 
children are at quite a vulnerable stage 
because they do play outside so much and 
because the damage that they get is cumu- 
lative.” The actual damage “doesn’t show 
up when they are young, it shows up 
when they are in their 40s and 50s.” 

“A lot of work had been done in Aus- 
tralia and some in England,” said Kerr. “In 
particular we were unhappy with the way 
they were describing the fabrics... We can 
describe the fabrics much better,” and that 
is exactly what this research team has 
done. 

Kerr and Capjack have investigated 
many factors. The team has been working 
with Dr. Robert Fedosejevs, Department of 
Electrical Engineering using spectrophoto- 
metric techniques to measure the UV light 
that makes its way through clothing. Dif- 
ferent wavelengths have been tested along 
with the blocking effect of different fibres, 
fabric mass and color. 
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pected from you. Although I always loved 
playing the piano, my parents made it quite 
clear that becoming a concert pianist was 
not an option for me. Their concern was 
that this was not a career that would pro- 
vide me with an adequate income.” How- 
ever, having delighted in their daughter’s 
successes, both her father and mother now 
fully support her choices. 

“| think I have two clocks in my 
head...one clicks on for music, and then 
another for philosophy. Seriously though, 
for me a great deal has to do with time 
management. I constantly remind myself 
that I started this and that I am never going 
to quit. I only wish I had started it all ear- 
lier.” 

Sometimes rising before 7:30 a.m., Ho 
can be found practicing at the piano for a 


Some results are surprising. They show 
darker clothing protects better than lighter 
clothing, even though darker clothing ab- 
sorbs more light. “Generally as the dye 
gets darker, they should be offering more 
protection,” said Kerr. 

Another surprising result is that cloth- 
ing has a higher sun protection factor 
(SPF) rating the more it is laundered. 
“That was unintentional, but it just hap- 
pened,” said Kerr. Most detergents have 
an optical brightener which absorbs UV 
rays. Different types of fabrics have differ- 
ent SPF ratings. “Anything with polyester 
in it, we were finding, contributed to more 
protection,” said Capjack. A light cotton 
T-shirt can have an SPF rating as low as 
four and when fabric is wet the SPF usu- 
ally decreases by one third. That being 
said, because of their fabric, bathing suits 
are usually quite good protectors. 

There are some specialty clothing com- 
panies out there but for the most part fab- 
rics they use can be found locally for 
cheaper. 

One of the areas Kerr and Capjack 
hope to investigate further are the effects 


Tina Chang 


couple of hours—that is if she does not have 


a 9:30 a.m. philosophy class. Then off to 
teach philosophy or attend classes. After a 
quick lunch, she’s back to practising until 


dinner time when she goes home (sometimes 


to complain about how busy she has been). 
After watching some TV there’s more work, 
and then a good eight hours sleep. “Oh and 
sometimes for recreation I like to play 
Rachmaninof or bake, if 1 have the time.” 
As for her research, right now her inter- 
ests lie in the areas of medical and business 


ethics and specifically the health-care system 


and privatization. 

In the future, she sees herself as a phi- 
losophy teacher who freelances as a piano 
performer. Ideally, she’d love a conjunct 
appointment at a university so that she coul 
work in both her specialties. = 


of the optical brightener versus general 
laundering. As well, they are interested in 
a psychological investigation of people’s 
attitudes toward skin cancer and sun tan- 
ning in general. 

“We really would like to target out- 
door workers and try to get the message 
across to them,” says Kerr. In fact, this 
study originally investigated clothing and 
hats best suited to outdoor workers when 
Capjack worked for Alberta Agriculture. 
“People involved in police work are more 
prone to higher incidence of skin cancer,” 
Capjack said. Thus the work could have 
fairly wide ranging applicability.» 


If you're dressing for success—sun protection wise, 
you're likely wearing 

* Adark color 

+ Polyester fabric (or denim is good) 

* Clothes that have been washed often 

* Clothes that are dry 
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Aboriginal hunters from Russian and Canada share 
language of the caribou 


By Geoff McMaster 


For biologists, caribou migration is a big 
mystery. For all of their scientific 
method, technical sophistication, and sta- 
tistical analyses, they can’t figure out why 
the animal chooses one route over another 
on its 3,000-mile annual trek across the 
arctic. 

But for the indigenous people of the 
circumpolar north, nothing makes more 
sense than where caribou will show up 
next. Sharing the land for several thousand 
years has produced a mutual understand- 
ing and respect between man and beast 
that virtually constitutes a language, says 
Dr. David Anderson. 

And Anderson should know. The U of 
A anthropology professor spent a year and 
a half living with the Evenki people of 
northern Siberia while working on his 
doctorate in 1992 and 93. He lived almost 
exclusively on raw 
and boiled caribou 
meat, and traveled 
about 10 kilometres 
each day on the hunt. 

“It was very nice, 
very restful, better 


“Indigenous people 
who have been 


surviving off these 


beasts always know than being a 
—______———__ professor...and no 
where to findthem, health problems, in 


fact I was healthier 
there than here, never 
caught colds or any- 
thing.” 

Having just re- 
ceived a three-year 
SSHRCC grant to 
take a closer at cari- 
bou culture in the 
circumpolar north, 
Anderson will return 


They'll say, ‘Oh yeah, 
they’re coming right 
here, and they'll be 
here in two weeks.’ 


Sure enough, they 


appear.” to the field next fall, 
this time organizing 
Dr David Anderson an exchange between 


the Evenki and the 
Gwich’in people of northern Canada. He 
says the two peoples have long been aware 
of each other’s existence, but until recently, 
Cold War policies have prevented any 
kind of meaningful interaction. 

“Either population knows more about 
reindeer (a term used interchangeably 
with caribou) than I do, so they’re the spe- 
cialists and I’m sort of the person who’s 
translating,” says Anderson. 

The two groups stand to gaina great 
deal from the exchange, says Anderson, 
since they both live in harmony with cari- 
bou but have different hunting practices. 
The Gwich’in, for example, used to use 
dogs, but have now given in to the modern 


convenience of trucks. The Evenki, on the 
other hand, use herds of tamed caribou to 
help locate their wild cousins. 

“T think poetically that’s the most 
beautiful thing about it [the Evenki hunt- 
ing method]. It means they understand the 
biology in a very intimate way,” says 
Anderson. 

He says the Evenki see caribou as “per- 
sons” who have an investment in living 
with humans. Even the wild deer don’t 
consider the hunters a threat, he says, be- 
cause they are all in an “alliance of sur- 
vival.” The hunters must obviously kill 
some of the animals to eat, but they also 
help the species to thrive by, for example, 
clearing land for pastures. 

“Indigenous people who have been 
surviving off these beasts always know 
where to find them. They'll say, ‘Oh yeah, 
they’re coming right here, and they’ll be 
here in two weeks.’ Sure enough, they 
appear.” 

“The point is, the two of them have 
worked out a relationship that has been 
successful for about 3,000 years, and it’s 
not because the Evenki have had access to 
airplanes to count the caribou and do sta- 
tistical calculations. They-are able to con- 
trol these animals by understanding what 
the animal is going to do; they kind of 
know their psychology.” 

Anderson says simply watching how a 
deer stands can reveal what it intends to 
do next. “The deer itself is telling you eve- 
rything you need to know. We just need a 
model subtle enough to realize it.” 

During his stay with the Evenki, 
Anderson says he would get up very early 
to start the fire, wash his face, and head 
outside with the rest of the hunting “bri- 
gade” to speculate on where the domestic 


herd had wandered overnight. They 
would test the wind, observe the land- 


scape, and ingest about five cups of strong 


tea and bannock, before putting on skis to 
go in various directions searching for the 
herd. Once rounded up, some of the herd 
would be harnessed to sleds and mobile 
homes, and the hunt for the wild herd 
would continue. 

Anderson is fluent in Russian but 
knows only a little Evenki, not a huge 
problem, he says, since “they generally 
don’t talk a lot anyway.” The people have 
a more intuitive way of relating, largely 
through observation, which may partly 
account for their deep understanding of 
the reindeer, he says. 

Besides sharing their respective bodies 
of knowledge about caribou behavior, 
which is Anderson’s main interest, the 
Evenki and Gwich’in, hopefully, will also 


walk away from the exchange with useful 
information on self-government and land 
management. 

Anderson says he would like the Evenki 
to witness Canadian aboriginal participa- 
tion in political decisions that affect the 
native way of life, a process sorely lacking 
in Russia. Biologists in the Canadian north, 
for example, are no longer allowed to use 
“intrusive monitoring” techniques that dis- 
turb the delicate relationship between na- 
tive people and caribou. With any luck, says 
Anderson, the Evenki will return home bet- 
ter able to make the Russian government 
listen to their concerns. 

“It’s unique in the sense that it’s one of 
the first circumpolar research projects since 
the turn of the century, because the Cold 
War shut all of this down,” says Anderson. 
“And it actually involves indigenous people 
as equal participants in research.” = 
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Royal College of Art to host exhibition of 
Department's printmakers in 1999 


A, unprecedented opportunity awaits the 
Department's printmaking division in 1999. 
Professor Christopher Frayling, Rector of the 
Royal College of Art, announced during his 
recent visit that the Royal College will host a 
major exhibition of work from our printmaking 
division in its Gulbenkian Galleries in March 
and April of next year. In addition to this, 
discussions are currently in progress to take the 
exhibition to Tokyo. Japan has a rich tradition 
of printmaking and some of the finest print 
artists working come from Japan. If these 
discussions prove conclusive and the 
printmaking division is able to exhibit there it 
will further extend the close relationship the 
print division has developed over many years 
with that country. This relationship has resulted 
in not only faculty work being exhibited there - 
Professor Walter Jule has been invited to curate 
an important exhibition over in Tokyo this year - 
but printmaking students from the division have 
won visiting scholarships and major interna- 
tional prizes in Japan. Furthermore, Ryoji 
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al 35, was a painter of very consid- 
erable stature and a fine draughts- 

man. Trained at the Royal College 

of Artin London, Glyde's paintings 
echoed in certain ways those of the 
_celebrated painter of the American 
rural heartland of the 30's and 


awings, a ree ae of ee 
e University is very fortunate to own, 
ave a distinctive vision and ea 


Ikeda, from the Musashino University in Tokyo 
and one of Japan's leading printmakers, is 
currently a distinguished international guest 
artist working within our printmaking division 
here at the U of A. Ikeda, who arrived last 
September will be returning to Tokyo this fall. 

The exhibition at the Royal College will 
represent a unique occasion to showcase work 
from some of our department's leading faculty 
and graduate students in a highly prestigious 
venue in one of the worlds major cultural 
centers. The exhibition itself will feature the 
work of the printmaking division's faculty, 
Professors Lyndal Osborne, Walter Jule and Liz 
Ingram, as well as the division’s two 
printmaking technical support staff, Marc 
Siegner and: Steve Dickson. In addition the 
exhibition will also feature work by some of the 
leading graduate students that have passed 
through the printmaking graduate program over 
the last 25 years. 

The Gulbenkian galleries, where the London 
exhibition will be held, are part of the large 


Today, however 
_ sheet and the mirage of a 
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Department of Art and Design collaborates 
with Alberta Health, Alberta Transportation, 
the AMA and RCMP on ‘Mission Possible' - 


A major traffic safety campaign to promote safer 
driving and to cut traffic injuries in Alberta 


In Alberta, every year, an average of 400 persons are killed and 20,000 are injured 
in motor vehicle collisions. Such collisions cost Albertans $3.5 billion annually, and are the 
leading cause of death for Albertans under 30 years of age. This burdens not only the tax 
payers, but also the Health Care system, placing unnecessary pressures on it and severely 
limiting its ability to deal with the ill. 

Visual Communications Design Professor Jorge Frascara is a member of a group called 
"Mission Possible", a province-wide initiative involving Alberta Health, the Alberta Motor 
Association, Alberta Transportation and Utilities, the Injury Prevention Centre, the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada, and the RCMP, among others. In addition to its ongoing program 
of activities and communications, this group is organizing an international working confer- 
ence for this coming October (Traffic Safety Summit, from Knowledge to Understanding to 
Action, October 4-7 in Kananaskis). This conference has two main aims: to update 
stakeholders regarding the most effective traffic safety strategies and interventions, and to 
initiate the coordination of a province-wide action plan for traffic safety. Professor Frascara 
has been involved in the planning of this conference since the beginning and will act as a 
moderator of two sessions as well as contribute to a session entitled "Recent research", 
with a paper on the subject of values and beliefs of Alberta drivers. 

"To define a strategy for a mass communication campaign aimed at reducing traffic 
injuries in Alberta" says Jorge Frascrara, " it is necessary to devise a cultural profile of 
Alberta's road users. There are many studies of different sectors that are over-represented 
in accident statistics, but there are still many mysteries around traffic collisions, and there is 
a need to understand the systemic nature of the problem by developing the broadest possi- 
ble picture." 

The most experienced international figures in traffic safety will be present at the confer- 
ence. It will therefore be an excellent opportunity to learn from the international community 
and to focus on local action. The new information collected at the summit will lead to the 
development of recommendations for an effective communication campaign and related 
programs aimed at reducing traffic injury in Alberta. 

The campaign organized by “Mission Possible” is at this stage aimed at increasing 
public awareness of the magnitude of the traffic injury problem. It is already showing 
progress. Surveys have shown that the problem has moved up from sixth to fourth position 
among a series of social problems in the province. Before the campaigns of last summer 
and fall began, only 30 per cent of survey respondents could state accurately (that is, 
within 100) the number of traffic fatalities annually. Between July and October 1997, that 
figure grew to 47 per cent. Other measures indicate that awareness and concern are on 
the rise in response to the work done. It is hoped that the next step - a substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of injuries - will begin to happen soon. 

In recognition for its contribution to the project through the work carried out by Profes- 
sor Frascara, and the support provided to him, the Department of Art and Design recently 
received a diploma from “Mission Possible”, the multi-institutional traffic safety initiative for 


Alberta. 


1999 Printmaking Exhibition continued 


suite of galleries situated on the ground floor of — be equally successful. A committee has been 


the Royal College of Art’s main building on struck, under the direction of Department Chair, 
Kensington Gore. Adjacent to the Royal Albert Desmond Rochfort, and includes Professors Liz 
Hall and across the street from the Arts Ingram and Walter Jule, Blair Brennen the 
Council's Serpentine Gallery in Kensington Manager of the Fine Arts Building Gallery, and 
Gardens, The Royal College's galleries Tanya Harnett the Department's Promotions 
regularly attract large numbers of visitors. Coordinator. Together they will plan the 
Planning and organizing this exhibition will production of a full color 100 page exhibition 
present several major challenges, not the least catalogue, as well as all the details and 

of which are the enormous distances between arrangements for transporting the exhibition. 
Edmonton and London and Tokyo. However Blair Brennen will travel to London and work 
with the experience gained from organizing with his counterparts at the Royal College to 
the hugely successful Rubens to Picasso hang the exhibition and Tanya Harnett will help 
exhibition and more recently the equally coordinate all the publicity and promotion. The 
successful Sightlines symposium and its series of | exhibition will open in London the week 
national and international shows, the beginning March 22 and continue until April 
Department is confident that this exhibition will Ads 


Industrial Design students win awards 
in ProMatura competition sponsored by the 
American Society for the Aged 


There are'iwo diferent forces that-dave & 
research/project-based design education - inter- 
nal and external. Internal forces are comprised 
of instructor and student initiated projects. Exter- 
nal forces originate outside the program, and are 
commonly provided by a "client" or by competi- 
tions. 

During the almost thirty year life of our Indus- 
trial Design program we have tried to strike a 
reasonable balance in providing students with the 
opportunity to experience these various stimuli. 
This approach has resulted in more informed 
perspectives; collaborative design teamwork; 
multi-disciplinary experience; job, education and 
career opportunities; and a more "real world" 
education. 

Five years ago Peter Galonski, one of our 
sessional instructors, initiated what has become 
an annual opportunity for our students - to design 
for a competition sponsored by ProMatura and 
the American Society on Aging. A valuable 
component of this project is the formation of 
design teams and the direct collaboration with 
students from Occupational Therapy under the 
tutelage of Dr. Lili Liu. These interdisciplinary 


teams identify appropriate user-centered prob- 
lems which are then jointly researched. The |.D. 
student teams continue to interact with their O.T. 
counterparts in the development of designs 
which address specific concerns. The designs 
are presented to an assembly of students and 
staff in both programs. Presentation skills are 
honed and hard questions from the audience 
are addressed. 

A further requirement of our students is the 
submission of their designs to the A.S.A. Design 
Competition. In an international competitive 
field which includes Parsons School of Design, 
Milwaukee Institute of Art and Design, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Purdue University, our entries 
have consistently been judged meritorious. This 
year no less than eight of our deserving students 
were invited to the Annual Meeting and Exhibi- 
tion of the A.S.A. in San Francisco to receive 
awards, and honorable mentions. The students 
who worked in pairs were Peter Fiala and 
Conor MacNeil, Zsolt Kovacs and Wade We- 
ber, Darren Tonn and Richard Wong, Anna Tse 
and Jacob Van Konrad. 


SS S 
Marc Brulotte and Joshu DeCartier 


If someone asks what a pill crusher, a floata- 
tion kick board, a bath seat, and a book sup- 
port for easier reading have in common... the 
answer is - they are all award winning products 
designed by students in the Industrial Design 
program this year. The products of external 
orces. 


Department proposes the development of a 
Social Science pathway in its Bachelor of 


Design degree 


The Department of Art and Design is 
proposing an additional pathway to its 
innovative Bachelor of Design degree. The 
new pathway, which awaits final approval 
by the Faculty of Arts, is proposed to start in 
September 1999 and will be in the Social 
Sciences. This new pathway will add to the 
design degree's existing specialised path- 
ways in Computing Science, Engineering, 
Business and Marketing, and Printmaking. 

The idea and inspiration for this new 
Social Science pathway is based on the 
recognition that the disciplines of design 
have now become increasingly engaged 
with concerns that go far beyond the tradi- 
tional and conventional role of creating 
objects or images for use or information. 

Designers are increasingly engaging the 
social science disciplines and their method- 
ologies for both the conceptual and devel- 
opmental, as well as the evaluative and 
assessment stage of a design's use and 
social impact 

"Today," says Jorge Frascara, Professor 
of Visual Communications Design, "the 
emphasis is on the user of design products. 
This in turn means that design practice must 
now focus increasingly on psychological, 
social and cultural considerations and not 
simply and narrowly on materials, proc- 
esses and formal concerns". 

The Department sees it as imperative to 
acknowledge this development. The Social 
Science pathway proposal will therefore 
further expand the frontiers of design educa- 
tion at the University of Alberta to provide 
for students in the Bachelor of Design de- 
gree opportunities to combine their design 
studies with a four year pathway program 


in the disciplines of Sociology, Psychology 
and Anthropology. 

The courses that the Social Science 
pathway students can take from the three 
social science disciplines have been identi- 
fied as ones that are most relevant and/or 
necessary to the new notions of design 
thinking and practice. At the outset, how- 
ever, students will take six half courses in 
all three disciplines of the pathway in order 
to acquire an appropriate introduction and 
understanding of their methodological 
principles. Following these required intro- 
ductory courses in Anthropology, Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology, students in the Social 
Science pathway will then take a further 30 
to a maximum of 36 credits in social sci- 
ence courses from a carefully chosen list. 
This list provides a Social Science pathway 
student the flexibility to focus in on one 
discipline or alternatively to select a broad 
range of courses from all three disciplines. 

The Department strongly believes that 
the Social Sciences pathway, in attracting a 
more theoretically oriented applicant, will 
contribute significantly to the creation of a 
new type of designer, that employers and 
society as a whole will increasingly need in 
the next century, one with a unique educa- 
tional balance between design and the 
social sciences. Graduates from this pro- 
gram will find in the future opportunities in 
areas of planning and intense user-centred 
approaches to design, where in the realisa- 
tion of complex design problems, a proper 
understanding of the connections between 
conventional design methodologies and the 
methodologies of social science will be 
critical. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Graduates continue to show vitality and diversity. 


The graduate programs in studio and art history in the Department are 
amongst the oldest in the country, and in some cases, such as in printmaking, 
were the very first of their kind in Canada. Over more than a quarter of a 
century the students graduating from these programs have continued to show 
extraordinary vitality and diversity. 

Throughout the calander year there is a continuous flow of those graduat- 
ing from our Masters programs. With the flexibility allowed by the minimum 
two year maximum four year graduating regulation the pattern of graduations 
varies from month to month. For those graduating from the studio programs in 
fine art and design the challenge of fitting them all into the Fine Arts Building 
Gallery schedule also affects the pattern, resulting in some thesis exhibitions 
following one another in quick succession, after which there may not be any 
for several weeks. 

Since the last fall's issue of VIEWPOINTS ten students have graduated 
from our masters programs, this time all from the MFA and the Masters 
program in the History of Art. In the coming months a group of students in the 


; Tracey Templeton 


Jeff KahmakoatayoKam Parfleche/Cell Charge 


occupy radical territory indeeck ».».».° 


Following Jeff Kam's thesis exhibition the gallery was taken up with the 
work of Robert von Eschen and Christine Wallewein. Intriguingly entitled, 
"Hidden Crimes", Rob von Eschen's thesis work focused on subject matter, 
which was mundane in its matter of fact ordinariness, and its seeming irrel- 
evance to modern day life. A rope laid on a shelf and hanging over the 
edge, an old crystal radio set whose life expectancy had so long since 
expired that it now almost resembled an archaeological relic, hot water pipes 
in a dusty corner of a rather shabby room, an old wooden stick leaning up 
against a wall underneath an empty shelf were the subjects of a whole series 
of remarkable paintings. If the subjects seemed mundane and unimportant 
the paintings certainly were not. Painted largely with muted tones of warm 
and cool greys and whites, the compositions were constructed with a meticu- 
lous concern for the placement of the objects. The pictures' precisely intuited 
geometry vying and competing with the sheer painterly and physical charac- 
ter of the paint handling combined to create powerful images of eerie still- 
ness and tension -a lesson, perhaps, that in this digitized world in which we 
lament the loss of the material experience, the ability in paint to transform 
insignificant subject matter into powerful and significant paintings is to 


Masters degree in Design will also graduate, and so the cycle continues. 

Tracy Templeton, began the fall term with her MFA thesis show in printmaking. 
Tracy came to our printmaking graduate program from the University of Regina, 
where she had done her BFA degree. Born and raised in Saskatchewan, 
Templeton's thesis show in printmaking exhibited works whose meticulous images 
depicted the deteriorating remains of abandoned farm houses which character- 
ized part of the prairie landscape of Saskatchewan. These lingering relics whose 
decrepit state reflects the harsh environment of the Canadian prairie, manifest 
both the transformation as well as the complete erasure of all traces of human 
habitation, brought about by that harshness. Melding her use of photography - 
her photographs of these sites were always the basis from which her print images 
were made - with the material, physical and tactile nature of the printmaking 
process and its results, Templeton transformed this photographic source material 
into starkly toned and haunting print images of immense power and sensitivity, 
that become archetypal symbols of prairie landscape culture. 


Unconscious Contemplation 


Jeffrey Kam's thesis exhibition in October exhibited a rich fusion of high modernist 
color field and stripe painting with historical native art, such as the parfleche designs, 
tee-pee decorations, robe and regalia paintings or the tribal textiles of the south west. 
This fusion reflected, as Jeff wrote in his artist’s statement for his thesis show “...his 
experience as a native person living in Canada.” This allowed him to “.... reflect.on 
the polarity between the native world and the high tech world.” This fusion of the_, 
indigenous and the modernist was particularly noticeable.in his stripe paintings, 
which although alluding to traditional-native blankets, were nevertheless also unmis- 
takably part of the tradition of color field painting of the New York school of abstrac- 
tion, echoing such painters as Kenneth Noland. For Kam, it was important that his 
paintings not be seen as limited to formal issues alone, but also inherently rooted in 
traditional native culture, reflecting his concerns for combining formal practices with 
designs and patterns from his-native heritage, resulting, as he put it"... in the echoes 
of two cultural voices". 


Robert von Eschen_ Hidden Crmes: Return to Innocence #1 


Christine Wallewein and Eric Butterworth's theses shows 
were in strong contrast to that of Robert von Eschen's, with 
their brighter and more gestural use of color. In Wallewein's 
show, which she entitled "Mixed Blessings" her sculptures used 
the human, mostly female figure, as the center point of refer- 
ence for her work. Modeled in clay, which was then fired, 
Christine unconventionally, from the standpoint of clay 
modeled sculpture, then applied acrylic color to the surface. 
The effect of the vibrant color combining with the rough delib- 
erately textured nature of the modeling was startling. In “4AM 
(Good Morning)" the red's and green's and gold leaf of the 
two naked lying figures conveyed an expressive, shrill pitch to 
her work. Some of her other pieces seemed at times implicitly 
autobiographical such as "Family Sweater", in which she had 
taken an old sweater suspended it in cement mix and then 
"hung" it within a specially constructed frame, to which both 
color and plastered texture had been incorporated. Perhaps 
the most compelling pieces in Christine's show were those that 
combined clothing placed in a constructed context of the 
natural and the organic. For example "Poke", an extraordinary 
and stark work, juxtaposed dead branches with a "dress" 
figure, in which the implicitly present body under the stiffened 
clothing, unnervingly contrasted with the absent limbs and 


head. 


Christine Wallewein 


Eric Butterworth Rationalism, 1997 After Vermeer 


Eric Butterworth's show combined his ideas concerning language and influence with 
canonical images derived from Western Art. In his artist's statement he suggested that the use 
of historical images was an appropriation. To then use that image in a way that altered the 
intended meaning of the original image, he added, was to engage in allegory. The alteration 
of original meaning through allegory, he further contended, made allegory subversive. 
Butterworth's "subversion" was to take images that are irretrievably part of the canon of 
Western Art and reconstitute them through significant alteration and visual editing, and by 
combining and imposing text within and on the recreated images. For Butterworth "working 
within the realm of visual arts," it had become apparent that "...despite the expectation of a 
visual aesthetic experience when viewing art works, there is surrounding these works, particu- 
larly historical art, a tremendous amount of written and verbal language that is ever present, 
desired and expected." Such written and verbal material acts in both "educating the viewer" 
and as a significant source of influence. 

Butterworth's deliberate use of text panels, incorporating a photograph of the original 
"masterpiece" next to his paintings, as well as writing about the image and his own thoughts 
on it, became part of a strategy of subversion, in which drawn and painted text was also 
incorporated into and combined within the painting. The painted text, analogous to the text 
that surrounds art works in our culture, was not, however, meaningful in a linguistic sense. 
Instead, its intended role appeared to be suggestive of meaning, and the intention to influence 
the viewer. Ironically, however, the linear and painterly nature of Butterworth's drawn and 
painted text, combining with thé recreated but fundamentally altered image of the original 
work, re-emphasized, in the final result of his painting, the convention of the primacy of the 
visual experience. Butterworth's work first and foremost was a visual experience. 


The final MFA thesis show of this term was that of Czarek Gajewski. Gajewski's clay 
sculptures contrasted with those of Wallewein's in that, though color was indeed used, they 
eschewed the use of the very bright coloration that Wallewein had applied to her figures. Yet 
his sculptures were no less expressive and compelling. Gajewski, in the creation of his sculp- 
tures, had become focused on the study of human form moving freely through space. In his 
artist’s statement for his show he wrote that "by using solid clay as an essential element of my 
work | was able to create movement in the sculptures, pushing clay close to its limits". If the 
most compelling characteristic of Gajewski's sculptures was the rough hewn heavily textured 
expressive nature of the modeling, the most intriguing aspect was the idea and suggestion of 
an architectural space or context in which the figures could both move and exist. In "Untitled 
1997" for example, a heavily textured, thinly verticalised, clay figure stands between two terra 
cotta colored square columns. The juxtaposition of figure and columns seems to echo the 
classical figure sculptures of ancient Greece and Rome, which by convention invariably existed 
within an architectural context. However in Gajewski's work the rough weathered nature of the 
modeling seems to hint at the passing of time, in which the elements have contributed to the 
artist’s creative endeavors by violently eroding what might have been in its original form the 
perfectly smooth ideally proportioned sculptured figure. 


Continued on page 6 


Department's new B.F.A. brochure receives 
enthusiastic response 


Judging from the response so far from 
high schools and colleges, the Depart 
ment's new Bachelor of Fine Art Degree 
promotional brochure is attracting a lot of 
interest. Designed by Anna Hererra and 
Gerry Derksen, two of the Department's 
graduate students in visual communica- 
tions design, the brochure is part of the 
Department's ongoing promotional cam- 
paign initiated two years ago with the 
design of materials promoting our new 
Bachelor of Design degree. The aim of 
this campaign has two main objectives. 
The first, to create a 'corporate' identity 
for the Department, in which all of our 
promotional material could be easily 
identified as being from the Department. 

The second, the production of a series 
of visually exciting accessible and in- 
formative promotional and news materi- 
als, as part of our drive to communicate 
information on our programs, research 
and creative activities. The B.F.A. brochure, printed in full colour, contains information on 
all of the main areas of study within the B.A. degree as well as plenty of illustrations of 
recent work by our undergraduate students. 

This fall we will be producing a new graduate brochure as well as a series of new 
posters advertising the different degree programs that the Department runs. These will all 
be ready for us to take to the next College Art Association convention which will be held 
this time in Los Angeles, where the Department will again be promoting its graduate and 
undergraduate programs. 
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Sustainability Across the Disciplines 


On March 18th a multidisciplinary panel discussion entitled “Sustainabilty and. Curriculum 
Development: Methods and Issues” was held for University Teaching Services. It was co-organized 
by Joan Greer (Art and Design) and Sandra Niessen (Human Ecology), and also included panel- 
lists Henry Pabst (Paediatrics), Catherine Bell (Law), and Naomi Krogman (Rural Economy). The 
common ground for the presentations was the five panellists’ recognition for the need of designing 
course curricula which provide students with information and methods to deal with environmental 
issues - both as related to their own fields, and in general. 

The panellists presented ideas concerning their thoughts and experiences of integrating issues of 
sustainability into their courses, and in spite of the disciplinary differences, there were a large 
number of points of convergence in the presentations. Following the presentations was a very 
successful discussion period. Judging from the wide variety of disciplines represented among the 
participants - with registrants from more than 17 areas represented ranging widely from English 
literature to design, from engineering to psychiatry and from linguistics to pharmacy - and from the 
thought provoking ideas and points of view raised, this area in teaching is one that bridges the 
disciplines. While individual fields develop their own methods for integrating issues of 
sustainability into course curricula, cross disciplinary exchanges in this area are very fruitful. 

In order to facilitate an ongoing exchange of ideas an e-mail list serve has been set up for 
everyone who would like to subscribe: sustainable-environment@majordomo.srv.ualberta.ca 
This will provide a forum for communicating ideas concerning teaching methods and experiences, for 
sharing of resources (films, bibliographies, guest speakers, etc.), and for exchanging ideas about 
future developments in this area. 


co se oe 


Rethinking Design for the 21st century 
year two of the distinguished series of Design lectures 


The Department's special series of lectures on 
Design continued into its second and final year with 
speakers in both the fall and winter terms. Following 
the lecture in September by Dr Penny Sparke, Head 
of the School of Humanities at the Royal College of 
Art in London, which was reported on in the last 
issue of VIEWPOINTS, the Department welcomed 
Dr Alain Findeli, and Professor Bill Buxton. 

Alain Findeli, Professor of Industrial Design at 
the School of Industrial Design at the University of 
Montreal argued in his presentation that technologi- 
cal development, economic instability, social 
concerns and crises in values were all current issues 
that inevitably affected and influenced the practice 
of design. However, the competence and responsi- 
bility of design practitioners of the future, he sug- 
gested, was also now being called into question. 
For all these reasons, Findeli argued, it was neces- 
sary to take stock of design education and make a 
thorough reassessment of it for the future. 

Findeli's wide ranging lecture discussed impor- 
tant questions concerning the relationship between 
theory and practice and the concerns that he had 
with the current pedagogy of the studio design 
project. How, he asked, do design educators 
integrate ethical and esthetic questions into design 
education? Significantly, he suggested, the design 
professions were threatened if they continued to see 
objects and products as the main concern of design 
practice. Systems and complexity theories, he 
argued, offered an alternative that would have not 
only practical but also ethical and epistemological 
consequences, opening up opportunities for design 
practice, which design education should take into 
account. To underline his argument that designers 
should not be focused exclusively on the design of 
objects and products, Findeli argued that we were 
needlessly adding to a world already saturated with 
such things with little foresight and thinking as to the 
consequences. Addressing the students in the 
audience, Findeli said it was therefore essential for 
them, in their design education, to "Question the 
brief, question the brief and then question the 
brief!" 

Findeli's lecture was followed by that of Bill 
Buxton, Professor of Computing Science at the 
University of Toronto, and Chief Scientist at Silicon 
Graphics. Buxton, who is widely regarded as one 
the worlds leading innovators in human computer 
interaction and interactive computer graphics, and 
the principle researcher behind the Alias Wavefront 
modeling and animation software used in every- 
thing from car design to films such as Jurassic Park, 
delivered a lecture entitled "Less is more - More or 
less: The future of the information appliance". 
Buxton's lecture, which was presented by the 
Department of Art and Design in conjunction with 
the Department of Computing Science, was a 
radical and powerful critique of existing computing 
interface and hardware technology. He suggested 
that for the past twenty years there had been little, if 
any, progress in how we use and interact with 
computers. "Did the developers of the Graphical 
User Interface (GUI) get it right, and if not is there a 
better way to go?", was the question that Buxton 
posed. His answers were a forceful no and a yes!. 
He suggested the GUI was a complete dead end, 
holding back access to the majority of the potential 
of the technologies currently emerging. His solution 
was to move towards a ubiquitous media and 
interactive environment. In just the same way, he 
suggested, that it was unnecessary to know or 
indeed to see what kind of heating appliance was 
heating our homes or offices, so the new and 
emerging computing technologies made it also 
unnecessary for us to have to interface with what he 
contended was the redundant keyboard and box 
screen hardware of current conventional computing 
hardware technology. New emerging technologies 
had the ability to make our refrigerator doors, for 
example, into excellent interactive computing 
screens, on which everything from our email to our 
weekly schedules to messages for and photographs 
of the family, could be displayed and accessed 


digitally. Gone should be the days of sitting in front 
of our key board and box screen to access this 
information in a laborious, time consuming, and 
decidedly unuser friendly manner. It was madness he 
suggested to spend time and energy teaching design 
students the conventions of drawing with a pencil 
and paper - a pencil was much more flexible than 
any existing drawing software program anyway he 
contended - and then have to push them out into the 
profession where they were expected to draw and 
design with bars of soap attached by a wire to a 
CPU tower. In the arena of computing interface 
technology, he continued, the interface concept and 
the technology should respond to how human beings 
normally undertake functions. Humans should not be 
forced to work and function in the completely unnatu- 
ral way that is currently used, but redundant comput- 
ing and interface technologies force us to work in 
this manner. Such technologies were, when they 
were introduced, excellent design. However, Buxton 
argued, good and very successful design was the 
hardest thing to change, not least because in almost 
every case massive amounts of investment and 
infrastructure, as well as the formation of habitual 
use, had been set in place to ensure its long term 
use. The computing industry was a classic case in 
point. But change he concluded was not only possi- 
ble but urgently necessary. 

Chuck Owen, Distinguished Professor of Design 
at the Institute of Design at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago returned us to the question of 
design education with his lecture, delivered in 
January, entitled Design Education and Research: 
Forging Ahead. Professor Owen proposed the idea 
that if early engineering and architectural design are 
considered, then design as a taught subject dated 
back at least to the Roman Empire. Unfortunately he 
added the prestige of various forms of current design 
education are not what one would expect from such 
a distinguished pedigree. Around the world in the 
early part of the twentieth century modern schools 
and departments of design in colleges and universi- 
ties offered real promise for both industry and 
society. Unfortunately, Chuck Owen suggested, the 
progress towards that promise had been painfully 
slow. As Professor Findeli had argued, so Chuck 
Owen contended we must radically reconsider our 
approach to design education. In the next century the 
role that designers play will be even greater than it 
has been in the twentieth century. Many of the 
world’s social, ecological and environmental prob- 
lems are growing to the point where design thinking 
is becoming critical. However the cosmetic approach 
that design has in some respects been associated 
with will not, he argued, be what is needed in 
tomorrow's world. Above all there must be qualita- 
tive changes in design education in which design 
research must be strengthened significantly in order 
to meet the needs and challenges ahead. This 
seemed to closely echo Professor Owen's well known 
research into design metaplanning, the development 
of structured planning techniques and the develop- 
ment of design support systems. He posed the 
interesting idea that design stood at the center of a 
web of overlapping and associated disciplines and 
knowledge systems, which designers should under- 
stand and conduct research in to arrive at optimum 
solutions to given problems they would be required 
to work on. 

In the final lecture of the winter term the Depart- 
ment was pleased to welcome Professor Christopher 
Frayling, the Rector of the Royal College of Art in 
London. Delivered to a large audience at the Timms 
Centre For The Arts, Frayling's lecture again took the 
theme of design education, this time putting the 
subject into a historical context. Entitled: The Head, 


the Heart and the Hand: The tragical-comical-histori- 


cal story of design education and the need for a new 
convergence, Frayling presented design education as 


a history in three parts, which now found itself at a 
crossroads looking for and needing a new direction, 
or as he put it, a new convergence. Today was a 


confusing time for design educators, he said. The 
meaning of the word product was being subjected to 
different interpretations. The idea of design was 
increasingly being associated with the idea of 
services rather than the convention of products and 
the work that designers did to products. This was 
well illustrated by the statistic that with the move 
from the "heavy metal" economies to the economies 
of software, services and information more people 
were now employed in the cultural sector, or creative 
economy of software, product design and the 
visualization trades than in the traditional economies 
of car and steel manufacture. It was against this 
context, Frayling said, that the relationship between 
what we teach in design education and the realities 
of the employment market of the new economies, 
was undergoing radical change, and with it the 
motivation for studying design. 

Fraylings search for answers to some of these 
new and challenging realities was to return and 
reexamine the best of previous design philosophies. 
As he said, "...to be radical was to go back to the 
roots." With John Ruskin in mind and basing his 
argument on Ruskin’s famous quote concerning the 
creative synthesis of the head, the hand and the 
heart as the basis of the making of the whole per- 
son, Professor Frayling sketched out a history of 
design since the age of the industrial revolution as a 
history in three parts. There was the "normative" 
tradition, in the mid 19th century, in which design 
was treated as a kind of language, whose rules and 
grammar had to be obeyed. There then followed the 
"critical" tradition, in the early 20th century, in 
which design seemed to take on the role of critic of 
the growing shoddiness of the age of mass manufac- 
ture, and in which the mastering of craft was the 
basis on which the designer could set new stand- 
ards. And then finally in mid 20th century there was 
the "expressive" tradition in which design was seen 
as an activity within a cultural and social world and 
not simply as an activity done to things. 

Today, he argued, at this time of extraordinary 
change, and with it instability, there seemed to be a 
convergence between all three traditions. With this 
convergence some really interesting things were 
appearing and developing "...in the spaces between 
the floorboards,." as he put it. There seemed for 
example to be a convergence between the idea of 
design and the practice of craft again, as the 
technologies of batch production allowed for custom- 
ized small scale production. Technology and Design 
seemed to be rapidly converging, as well as conver- 
gences between design and other disciplines. For 
the first time it was possible to converge the practice 
of design industry with that of classroom education 
through the introduction into the studio of the new 
digital technologies of visualization, modeling and 
animation. But with these developments and conver- 
gences some important challenges confronted 
design and design education.. Colleges of design 
must therefore move beyond the fostering of 
'exhibitionitis.' Today, design as a process was as 
important as design as product or artefact produc- 
tion. A new paradigm for design education was 
developing in which, with the massive development 
of post secondary education, design educators had 
to ask the question whether they should be teaching 
people 'to' design or whether they should be teach- 
ing them 'through' design. Such questions suggested 
that design was becoming an interesting model by 
which post secondary education could be guided in 
the future. Knowledge and understanding of the 
wider world, Frayling said, could be developed 
through research 'into' design, by researching 
'through' design, and by finally acknowledging both 
the design product but more importantly the design 
process 'as' research, a process that could help to 
create the critically aware and flexible person that 
the economies and societies of the next century will 
increasingly need. 


©] ur VIEWPOINTS opinion column begins 
with this spring issue of the newsletter. We 
invite our readers, who wish to express a 
particular opinion on any matter generally 
relating to Art and Design to submit articles of 
no more than 1000 words. We will aim to 
include at least one opinion article in each 
issue. The purpose of the opinion column will 
be to promote dialogue and debate. The 
articles that will be published will be the 
personal opinion of the writer and therefore 
will not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
editorial board of VIEWPOINTS or of the 
Department of Art and Design. 


The Professionalization of Design 
by Stan Ruecker 


The design profession is currently trying to 
entrench itself, using strategies successfully 
employed by the medical profession earlier 
this century, and we've gained some important 
ground. It's now impossible to call yourself a 
graphic designer in certain parts of Canada 
without the right credentials, including member- 
ship in our professional organizations, gradua- 
tion from one of our more distinguished (and 
expensive) programs, and a willingness to look 
down your nose at anyone who's been as- 
signed to generate next month's newsletter 
with nothing more than a disk of clipart and a 
copy of The Mac is Not a Typewriter to go on. 

As you may have judged by this point, I'm 
against it. Granted that there is plenty to be 
said for the medical profession, including a 
license to print money and a social status 
second only to God's, it does have its down 
side. Health care, everyone agrees, is not 
what it could be, and the professionalization 
of medicine is largely to blame. When rural 
doctors were collecting their chickens ninety 
years ago, and happy to get them, there was 
no nonsense about me wasting two hours of 
my time waiting for someone who's on the 
phone with his or her broker. So we could 
reasonably ask ourselves, as people starting 
down the same path, whether we really want 
to be the patronizing and overpaid scum of 
2050, or whether we'd be better off to try a 
different approach. 


For further information 


But with everyone and their dog owning a 
copy of Photoshop and a printer to go with it, 
what else is there but professional entrench- 
ment? The average Canadian household now 
hosts equipment that would've made 
Gutenberg's nose bleed with excitement, and in 
spite of their sometimes obvious over-enthusi- 
asm, many young people are learning to use it, 
all on their own. How much longer can we go 
on selling ourselves as quality designers, when 
the client's niece can do a job that the client 
can't distinguish from ours, and she'll do it for a 
tenth of the cost? 

It's a good question. The answer might 
involve some education programs aimed at 
clients, or changes in focus for professional 
designers towards systems design, or ecological 
design, or any of a number of possibilities. The 
distinguished lecturers this year in the series 
Rethinking Design for the 21st Century had 
some good ideas about the future. 

But why shouldn't design involve profes- 
sional entrenchment? Because | think doctors 
are what they are because the system they're 
involved in made them that way. The ones who 
didn't like seeing people treated like dirt 
dropped out somewhere along the 72-hour 
shift, suck-up-to-the-guys-in-power-or-get-punished 
line, and they're currently earning a quarter of 
the salary as physiotherapists or chemistry 
teachers or whatever. The ones who made it 
through to become doctors made it through hell. 
They were designed to be what they are. | saw 
it happen to a guy who had rooms next to 
mine, who went from being a relatively unob- 
jectionable human being as a pre-med, to a 
monster as an intern. He wore his muddy boots 
up the oak staircase and brought over other 
interns who peed in the corridor and threw up 
on the porch. They were being taught that they 
had a right to behave badly, because they were 
giving up so much. | don't want to see it hap- 
pen to designers. 

What | think we could profitably be doing 
instead of entrenching is looking at ways of 
popularizing our industry. Why shouldn't there 
be plenty of designers? The more the better, | 
say. | like designers, and | think there's plenty of 
work for them to do. Computers, for instance, 
could use some better design thinking. Just ask 
Bill Buxton, who wonders why dialog boxes are 


always opaque, or Charles Owen, who's 
asking what it would be like to wear computer- 
ized clothes. 

And what about the design of homes? Why 
is it | always have to convert a spare bedroom 
into an office, rather than having a proper 
office ready to go? Or what about the design of 
the work day itself? You can't say it's already all 
it could be. Not to mention biological design, 
which is a current favorite topic of mine. What 
is that, you say? Well, as far as | know, it 
doesn't exist as a field, although we've been 
doing selective breeding for centuries. There 
have just never been any designers involved. 
And if there's one thing we should've learned 
by now, it's that leaving the design up to:scien- 
tists is never a good idea. It's not what they're 
trained for, and it's not what they're good at. 
Good design takes a specialist who thinks about 
designing. There's a lot to think about. ' 

| think there's even a good case to be made 
for the proliferation of design educators. Why is 
it that every university in this country has a 
compulsory English course for first year students, 
while not one of those universities has a compul- 
sory firstyear design course? We think the 
understanding and creation of written content is 
so important that we make studying it manda- 
tory, then leave the form completely alone. Did 
the form vs. content debate in communication 
theory get resolved somewhere along the line 
and nobody told me about it? Or should we be 
gearing up for Design 100 classes across 
Canada, so when our graduates get assigned 
to do the next company newsletter they aren't 
hopelessly lost? 

Who knows? If we could just get enough 
designers in the world, maybe we could even 
get some of them fo look at the way we've 
designed the medical system. God knows I've 
got a few ideas myself. 


Stan Ruecker has two degrees in 
English and one in computer science, He 
is currently pursuing an M.Des. Degree 
in Visual Communications Design in the 
Department of Art and Design at the 
University of Alberta. He has worked 
as a chemist, systems analyst, and 
book designer, and is the author of 
several unpublished novels. 


Putting Russian to use in Yellowknife 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


hen people think of taking a break 

from the cold during the winter, they 
usually head south. Not this group. They 
went north, way north 

Six U of A students were flown to 
Yellowknife last month to volunteer for 
the Arctic Winter Games. They were Rus- 
sian interpreters for teams from the former 
Soviet Union. So instead of handing out 
medals or collecting entrance tickets, they 
were trying to figure out how to translate 
the various kinds of ski wax and sports 
terms into Russian. 

Annaliese Ellis, a fourth year Russian 
major, says the first day was really stress- 
ful, trying to come up with all the techni- 
cal terms, in a language that was not her 
native tongue. Her colleague, Diana 
Rattai, agrees. “I got stuck on verb tenses. 
But | learned more Russian in one day 
than I did four months in Russia.” 

As you might guess from their names, 
Valeriy Polkovsky and Vladimir 
Chinikaylo, both graduate students, had 
no problem translating. Chinikaylo volun- 
teered with the ski biathlon and cross- 
country ski teams. And it brought back 
some memories from the homeland. 

“(The experience] was good for me. I 
served in the military from the same town 
where they were from,” says Chinikaylo. 
“Of course there were lots of memories... 
And to see those people, they were very 
excited about the competition. The kids 
have never been abroad. They were happy 
and I was happy,” says Chinikaylo. 


Polkovsky interpreted for the hockey 
team and said the only problems were 
coordinating the interviews with all the 
media at the event. And although he fou 
Yellowknife a little cold, “It was bearable 
says the PhD student in Slavic linguistics 
“Certainly, we had fun...All of us were 
people from the former Soviet Union. We 
connected,” said the Ukrainian-born 
Polkovsky. He relished in catching up on 
the news, particularly about the music ar 
political scene, although he tries to keep 
up on his own by reading the Russian an 
Ukrainian newspapers available on cam- 
pus. 

The Arctic Winter Games, held every 
two years, began in 1970 in Yellowknife 
with about 500 athletes representing the 
Northwest Territories, Yukon and Alaskz 
By 1994, Greenland became a permanent 
participant and Russia sent teams for the 
first time. The Games have now evolved 


: U of A graduate student, Vladimir Chinikaylo, (on the left) poses with a medal-winning team. Chinikaylo was a 
a 1,600-person sporting and cultural ever Russian interpreter last month at the 1998 Arctic Winter Games in Yellowknife. 
The U of A was contacted in Septemb 


for interested volunteers. The Games 
picked up travel costs, billeting and per 
diems. Asked if they would volunteer 
again for the next event in Greenland: “For 
sure,” says Ellis. “I really want to keep up 
my Russian. I don’t want to lose it.” 
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students to do it again. “I was really sur- 
prised to meet people who were so open 
and not judgmental. They were relaxed 
and very friendly, happy people with no 
pretensions,” says Rattai.s= 


would like to congratulate 


Derek Sayer (Chair, Sociology) 


MAI th reatens Medicare on the release of his new book 


Corporations would gain the legal status of nations 


—Maude Barlow 
By Geoff McMaster 


A “new global royalty” of corporate 
interests could destroy the Canadian 
health-care system unless a proposed 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment 
(MAI) is defeated, says political activist 
Maude Barlow. 

Speaking on campus at a Parkland 
Institute Conference earlier this month, 
the chair of the Council of Canadians said 
the agreement now under review by 29 
countries including Canada would give 
corporations the same legal status as na- 
tions. Once these corporations gain a 
foothold in privatized health care, she 
said, it would be virtually impossible to 
return to medicare. 

“In an MAI world, these corporations 
are granted constitutional equality in the 
law. This is a gross distortion of what the 
world could, and should, look like.” 

She said nation states around the 
world are already either willingly, or 
being forced, to compromise health 
standards because of privatization, “the 
largest area of growth for the trans-na- 
tionals.” If an MAI is passed, govern- 
ments could completely lose their author- 
ity to impose standards. 

Since no universal definition of social 
services exists, she added, the only 
services that would qualify for exemption 
from the MAI are those entirely funded 
by governments. Privatizing even part of 
Alberta’s health system, therefore, would 
leave it open to irreversible corporate 
control. Moreover, if a corporation gains 
access to one province, it will have the 
right to expand into other parts of 
Canada. 

Under MAI regulations, governments 
would not be able to discriminate be- 
tween domestic and foreign investors, 
said Barlow, and would be open to law 
suits if they tried to charge corporations 


The Coasts of Bohemia: A Czech History 


with laws on the books but never before 
used, even if those laws were in the pub- 
lic interest. 

But perhaps most worrisome, gov- 
ernments would have little power to 
safeguard products. “Under the MAI, 
there is no provision for environmental 
groups, or health groups, or even a prov- 
ince, to go before a tribunal and argue its 
case (against a corporation). If a particu- 
lar drug had been approved, but then 
new evidence came along to show that it 
was very dangerous and the government 
moved to delist it, they would be chal- 
lengeable by that corporation.” 

“We have to confront the outrageous 
notion that corporations should be 
granted this kind of citizenship power in 
the world.” 

Barlow called for a movement of “in- 
tentional citizenship,” urging Canadians 
to take up responsibility for protecting 
social services in the “vacuum” left by 
governments. She said no one will agree 
to debate her on the substance of the 
MAT, adding that Trade Minister Sergio 
Marchi has demonstrated he’s not even 
read the document. 

Despite the best efforts of corpora- 
tions to “fast track” the agreement to 
approval, however, citizen groups 
around the world are beginning to ask 
questions and challenge its intention. 
“This is the most hopeful I have ever felt 
... Labsolutely believe we can turn this 
around,” said Barlow. “If we hadn’t done 
the work that’s already been done, it “discerning: - 
would have slipped through.” 

In closing, Barlow quoted an elderly 
woman who inspired her recently in 
B.C.: “Fighting for social justice is like a 
taking a bath. You do it every day or you “lively and intelligent 
start to smell.” = : 
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Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


Specialis 
e 


Website; 
http://www.gordonwrking-assoc.com 
Email: Janet: 
Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca 


Pots, planters, fountains, landscape 
lighting, classic statuary & ornaments, 
original artworks, bird baths, seeds, 
gardening essentials, and helpful advise is 
found at: 
The Old Strathcona Garden Shoppe 
10820 Whyte (82) Ave., Edmonton, AB 
(403) 434-7401 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


433-5500 


Garderie 


CENTRE 
D’ EXPERIENCE 
PRESCOLAIRE 


and 
French Immersion 
Day Care 


“The Experience 
Team” 


Leading-Edge 
Computer Support 


ts in: 
Residential Real Estate 
Executive Relocations 
Exec. Property Management 
Short/Long Term Leases 


2 8527 - 91 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6C 3N1 


Jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 


Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 
Tel: Bus. (403) 441-6441 Tel/Fax:(403) 465-7651 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 

weceeenee Real Estate Corp.---------- 


10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB TSP 2V9 


Bonjour! 


CENTRE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 


The Tenth McDonald Lecture 
in Constitutional Studies 


presents 


“Equality Jurisprudence in 
the South African 
Constitutional Court” 

by 


Albie Sachs 


Judge of the Constitutional Court of South Africa 


Tuesday, April 21, 1998 
7:30 p.m. 


McLennan Ross Hall (Rm 231/237) 
Faculty of Law, University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Reception to follow in Faculty Lounge, 4th Floor, Law 
Centre. (R.S.V.P. 492-5681) 


Before his appointment to the Constitutional Court of 
South Africa in 1995, Judge Albie Sachs was a profes- 
sor of law, prominent civil rights lawyer, member of 
the African National Congress in exile, and participant 
in the negotiations leading to the establishment of the 
South African Bill of Rights. 
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Grads nab jobs 


The Class of '94 is working and doing well 


By Michael Robb 


rade 12 students across this province 

have been walking into their guidance 
counselors’ offices and asking, “Where 
should I go next year? NAIT? SAIT? Grant 
MacEwan? The University of Alberta?” 
The choices are numerous, and at times, 
confusing. But a recent report prepared by 
the U of A’s Population Research Labora- 
tory for Advanced Education and Career 
Development may help some of those stu- 
dents make the right decision. 

The 1997 Alberta Graduate Survey: 
Labour Market and Educational Experi- 
ences of 1994 University Graduates, pre- 
pared by sociologists Dr. Harvey Krahn 
and Dr. Graham Lowe, suggests students 
who want to work in the professions, 
managerial jobs and emerging knowledge 
economy-based jobs would do well to enrol 
at one of the province’s four universities. 

“University graduates as a whole are 
doing very well in the labor market in 
terms of employment, earnings, job satis- 
faction and the utilization of their skills,” 
says Lowe, who along with Krahn, sur- 
veyed more than 6000 graduates of the 
Class of ‘94 from the province’s four uni- 
versities. “It’s really a good news story.” 

Not including people enrolled in addi- 
tional post-secondary programs, the re- 
searchers found only 3.5 per cent of the 
Class of ‘97 surveyed were unemployed— 
well below the national unemployment 
rate. More than 20 per cent were in tempo- 
rary jobs, about 15 per cent held more than 
one job and 11 per cent were self-employed. 

And they're making good wages. Last 
year, employed alumni from the class of 
‘94 reported an average monthly income of 
$3,097 before deductions. That’s an annual 
income of $37,164, well above the Alberta 
labor force average of $30,758. Not all 
graduates from that year reported good 
wages, however, 
says Krahn. Those 
with below-aver- 
age earnings were 
more likely to 
have studied in 
the fine arts, hu- 
manities, social 
sciences, physical 
education/kinesi- 
ology and biologi- 
cal sciences. 

“While these 
graduates clearly 
make important 
contributions to 
society and the 
economy, employ- 
ers do not offer 


“University graduates 
as a whole are doing 
very well in the labor 
market in terms of 
employment, 
earnings, job 
satisfaction and the 
utilization of their 


skills.” 


Dr. Graham Lowe 


them the same financial rewards,” says 
Krahn. 

Lowe suggests that may be happening 
because employers haven’t altered their 
traditional recruitment patterns and 
haven't realized yet that graduates in 
those fields do have important leadership, 
communication and organization skills. 

The study also confirmed what many 
social scientists have been saying for close 
to a decade: lifelong learning is a fact. 
Lowe and Krahn found 37 per cent of the 
graduates of ‘94 they contacted had en- 
rolled in further post-secondary credit 


classifieds 


WOrk 


programs, and just under one-quarter 
were enrolled at the time of the survey. 
Most were full-time students. “They’re 
going back for job-related reasons,” says 
Lowe, and post-secondary institutions will 
have to respond to that trend by providing 
more appropriate and expanded ways of 
meeting people’s educational needs. Ac- 
cessibility really is the issue. Krahn says 
that despite frequent media comments on 
the attractiveness of technical education 
over university education, only about 10 
per cent of the university graduates who 
returned to school moved into the college 
or technical school system. 

The researchers also found interesting 
data on student debt. Fifty-seven per cent 
graduated with an average debt of 
$15,293—considerably less than the figure 
of $25,000 regularly used in media stories, 
says Lowe. (The extent to which costs de- 
termine access to a university education 
for certain segments of the population will 
deprive them of the possible economic 
success a university degree provides. For 
example, people in lower socio-economic 
groups and rural high school students may 
be seriously disadvantaged.) 

And what about the entrepreneurial 
prowess of the Class of ‘94? Only 11 per 
cent were self-employed, less than the 
provincial average of about 20 per cent. 
Lowe says it isn’t really realistic to expect 
these recent grads to have access to capital 
so early on in their careers. It may take a 
little longer for these people to start their 
own businesses. 

Many Canadian employers, in both the 
private and public sector, continue to rely 
heavily on non-standard (part-time and 
temporary) workers to reduce costs, Krahn 
says. “The problem for these employers 
will be one of motivating and keeping 
university-educated employees who, like 
most everyone else, want some guarantee 
of employment security and career poten- 
tial in return for their contributions in the 
workplace.” 

The survey will be sent to guidance 
counsellors across the province. = 


How’s the Class of 94 doing? 


* 89 per cent of non-students were in full-time 
Jobs in 1997 


* Close to three-quarters of non-students. 
worked in professional or managerial jobs 
+ Employed grads report an average monthly 
income of $3,097 before deductions (more 
than $37,000 annually), well above the labor 
force average 
* Only 3.5 percent of non-students of the Class 
of '94 were unemployed in 1997 
«37 percent of 1994 graduates had enrolled in 
further post-secondary credit programs 
_ + Graduates with below average earnings were 
humanities, social sciences, physical 
education/kinesiology and biological sciences 
programs = 
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Health assessment CDs put 
students in driver's seat | 


By Christine Behr-Roberts 


hat does the heart sound like ina 

healthy human adult? What's the dif- 
ference between normal breathing and 
abnormal breathing in adults? 

You used to learn and practice these 
assessment skills on people. Not anymore. 
Now, thanks to a new series of CD-ROMs 
developed by experts in the Faculty of 
Nursing, in conjunction with DataStar 
Education Systems and Services, students 
can enhance their adult assessment skills 
using a computer. And they can choose the 
time and the place to do it. 

“It provides tools the students need for 
learning the theoretical component of 
adult health assessment.” said Dr. Lynn 
Skillen, associate professor and project 
coordinator. “There are 14 titles all to- 
gether. So far we’ve developed four.” 

The four health assessment CDs were 
unveiled at a launch party on April 8. 
Dean Marilynn Wood hosted the cham- 
pagne celebration and corporate partner 
DataStar Education Systems and Services 
conducted demonstrations. 

“This project is the first of its kind that 
we in the Faculty of Nursing have under- 
taken in collaboration with the private 
sector” said Wood. “Having the CD-ROMs 
for adult health as- 


“With a book you sessment available to 
all of our 
can flip pages, but ~— collaborative part- 
ners in Alberta is a 
the book doesn’t real benefit, because 
~~ these excellent learn- 
come back after a ing resources can be 
: F available to all stu- 
quiz and Say hey dents across the sys- 
you were right and tem, regardless of 


the size of the insti- 
tution or its loca- 
tion.” iia 


this is because...’ .... 


whereas our The four interac- 
tive titles include: 

electronic book Symptom Analysis, 
Physical Examination 

does that.” Techniques, Thorax 


and Lungs, Cardiovas- 


Dr. Lynn Skillen cular/Peripheral Vas- 


cular systems. “Essentially, we’ve devel- 
oped four electronic books. But they’re 
better than books because they’ve got 


These facilities have contracted with the University of 
Alberta to provide accommodations at the rates indicated. 
Each facility has unique features and offers something to 


suit everyone’s taste. 


WVarscona 


Whyte Avenue West 


10620 - 82 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6K 2A7 
Ph: (403) 434-6111 
Fax: (403) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 
Complimentary continental 
breakfast, meeting space 
available, walking distance 


western 


Best Western 
Cedar Park Inn 


5116 Calgary Trail 
Northbound 
Edmonton, AB ‘TOL 2114 
Ph: (403) 434-7411 
hax: (403) 437-4836 
Room Reservations 
1-800-661-9461 


sights and sounds and are very interac- 
tive” said Skillen. “With a book you can 
flip pages, but the book doesn’t come back 
after a quiz and say ‘hey you were right 
and this is because...’ whereas our elec- 
tronic book does that.” 


For students, the new CDs offer: 


Flexibility. Students can study anytime, 
anywhere there is a computer. 


- Realism. Students can actually see how 
an examiner assesses someone. 


Accuracy. Students learn landmarking 
and normal findings. 


- Centralization of information. All the 
information is available from one re- 
source. 


- Active learning. Students are in the 
driver's seat of their own learning. 


- Consistency and competency. All stu- 
dents receive the same information and 
can test their skills against the same 
standards. 


The combination of text, graphics, 
stills, hypertext, sound and full motion 
video make these interactive CDs a fun 
way to learn. And when it comes time for 
students to try out their new skills on peo- 
ple, they are not only more knowledge- 
able, but also more confident in applying 
them. That leaves faculty members more 
time to concentrate their efforts on demon- 
strations and student application of 
knowledge in laboratory and clinical prac- 
tice. 

Nursing students aren’t the only ones 
who can benefit from this new resource. 
Students from any of the health science 
disciplines can use it to enhance their as- 
sessment skills. “The potential for learning 
is tremendous” said content expert and 
nursing professor Dr. Marjorie Anderson 
“and any student in the health sciences can 
use it.” 

The CDs are already selling well in 
North America. Sales have jumpstarted 
with high profile organizations signing on 
including: the National Library of Medi- 
cine in Washington D.C. and the American 
navy. The CDs will be available to U of A 
students through the university’s library 
system after May 1.# 


department. 
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11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 'T6G OY1 
Ph: (403) 439-6060 
hax: (403) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 


Just a short walk to all 
University facilities 


Across the street 


To accommodate special guests to the University, reserva- 
tions can be made using the Hotel Authorization Program 
(HAP) form which allows post-payment by the hosting 


epel@chateaulacombe.com 


TRAVELLING TO EUROPE? 
LEASE A NEW CAR 
$709* 


FOR AS LOW AS 


Pick Up 

Amsterdam 3 
Frankfurt Add. day $ 2 
Zurich: TAX. FREE 


$925 add. day $23 *FRANCE 


for a 17 day term including zero-deductible insurance and 
unlimited mileage. Minimum age 18. Long-term available up to 
6 months. 


Lynn Stefanson Wester Canada Representative 
Tel/Fax:(403) 328-4386 Call Collect Agent’s enquiries welcome 


RENAULT EURODRIVE 
|Europe en Libeet o--> 


Sixth Annual 


E. Garner King 
Memorial Lecture 


“The Hepatitis Alphabet” 


Professor Dame 
Sheila Sherlock 


Royal Free Hospital 
London UK 


Thursday, May 7, 1998 
@ 5:00 pm 


Bernard Snell Hall 
Walter Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre 
8440 - 112 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Helping make 
Home ownership 
possible 


VY 5 year protected variable rate 
mortgages.” 

Y Our “15 + 15” Prepayment 
Options can save you thousands 
of dollars and drop years from 
the life of your mortgage. 


VY Competitive rates and flexible terms. 


WY Rate guaranteed for 90 days with 
pre-approved mortgages. 


Y Free automatic renewals for 
6-month terms. 


V Personal attention from 
experienced and knowledgeable 
professionals. 


Y Appointments available outside 
of normal banking hours. 


¥ Earn up to 500 AIR MILES 
Travel Miles. 
For more information, contact: 


Ida Troppmann 
441-3734 


~ Bank of Montreal 


IT is POSSIBLE® 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
FOR RETIREMENT 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 


1015 MetroNet Tower 
10250 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 


Independent and Objective Advice 
Without Product Sales 


Initial Consultation Without Cost or Obligation 


ccommodation Guide 


These rates are per night and are exclusive of convention 
conference rates which are established by conference/ 
convention organizers. Rates valid to December 31, 1998 


unless otherwise noted, taxes not included. 


— 


~~ 
CROWNE PLAZA 


HOTELS - RESORTS 


CHATEAU LACOMBE 


1OLEL Bellamy Hill 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1N7 
Ph: (403) 428-661 1 
Fax: (403) 420-8379 
1-800-661-8801 


www.chateaulacombe.com 


Our central downtown 


ADelia. Edmonton 
Centre Sulle Hotel 


10222 - 102 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 4C5 
Ph: (403) 429-3900 
Fax: (403) 428-1566 
deltaedm@compusmartab.ca 
www://deltahotels.com 


All suite property, 
conveniently located in the 


© 


Sheraton 
Grande Edmonton 
HOTEL 


(iiiSheraton| 


10235 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3K9 
Ph: (403) 428-7111 
Fax: (403) 441-3098 
Toll free: 1-800-263-9030 
Luxury, elegance and comfort 


are combined at the 
Sheraton Grande Edmonton 


to the University 


from ordinary 


location is only 10 minutes 


heart of downtown in the 


We are pleased to announce 


Jrom the University by LRT’ Eaton Centre Shopping 


: a $7.5 million renovation 
Complex 


in ‘98 


single/double 


*06 


subject to availability 


single/double single/double single/double single/double single/double 
For further information about booking these facilities, contact Joyce Assen at 492-5530, or visit our website: http!/www.financial/ualberta/ca/travel/. 
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Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to 
size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492-0444 for 
sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Folio is delighted 
to make this 
option available to 
all faculties and 
departments. 
Share your story 
with the entire 
campus in this 
highly visible and 
reasonably priced 
format. We can 
arrange to have 
additional copies 
printed for your 
own use as well. 


We hope you enjoy the 
enclosed newsletter of 
the Department of Art 
and Design. 


Call Katherine Irwin at 492-0444 for more information 


Go First} 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Lister Hall 

¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 

¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 

¢ Internet ready facilities 

¢ Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 

¢ Examination and seminar rooms 

* State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Conference Centre Ee a — 

Department of Housing and Food Services Alumni House 

University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall ¢ Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 the river valley 

Tel: 403-492-4281 ¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 


10 to 30 people each 
* Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


Fax: 403-492-7032 
e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Theatres and Classrooms 
¢ State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


Housing and Food Services 
& g University of Alberta 


The Students’ Union congratulates the recipients of the 
Students’ Union Award for 
Leadership in Undergraduate Teaching 


The SALUTE award was developed by Students’ Council to promote and 
encourage excellence in teaching by recognizing faculty members who 
demonstrate outstanding contributions in their roles as undergraduate 
instructors at the University of Alberta. 


The 1997/98 recipients are: 


Dr Peter Blenis 

Peter Blenis is a Professor of Forest Pathology in the Department of Renewable 
Resources. He received his bachelors degree in Forest Biology from the College 
of Environmental Science and Forestry at Syracuse, NY and his Masters and PhD 
in Plant Pathology from the University of Wisconsin. He has taught Forest 
Pathology courses since 1982 and has been involved in the teaching of several 
other courses in Forestry and Plant Pathology. In the last few years, he has 
developed an interest in quantitative methods and currently is the instructor and 
constructor of courses in natural resources measurements and biometry, 
respectively. 


Dr Bruce Stovel 

Bruce Stovel is a Professor of English at the U of A. He received his B.A. from 

Concordia University in Montreal, his MA from the University of Cambridge, and 
his PhD from Harvard University. Before coming to this university in 1985, he 

taught for five years at Yale University and ten years at Dalhousie University. He 
) is a specialist in the novels of Jane Austen. Together with his son, he hosts “Let 

the Good Times Roll,” a program of old-time rhythm and blues music heard every 

Tuesday night from 8 to 9 pm on CJSR. 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

April 17, 3 p.m. 

Walter Neupert, Institute fur Physiologische 
Chemie, University of Munich, “The Making of a Mito- 
chondrion.” Sponsored by Alberta Heritage Founda- 
tion for Medical Research. 1-60 Chemistry East. 


THE MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND GENETICS RESEARCH 
GROUP 

April 24, 4 p.m. 

Bruce Edgar, Fred Hutchison Cancer Research 
Center, Seattle, Washington, “Cell Cycle Controls Dur- 
ing Drosophila Development.” Sponsored by Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research. M-149 
Biological Sciences Centre. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY AND CELL BIOLOGY RESEARCH GROUPS 

April 23, 11. a.m. 

Steven Rothstein, Department of Molecular Biol- 
ogy and Genetics, University of Guelph, “Self-incom- 
patibility in Brassica: An Analysis of Genes Involved in 
Self-Recognition.” M-141 Biological Sciences Centre. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
(EDMONTON) 

April 20, 7 p.m. 

Joan Snyder, Grande Prairie Regional College, Envi- 
ronmental Consultant and a Member of the Alberta 
Forest Management Science Council, “Sustainable De- 
velopment in Forestry.” All women University graduates 
are welcome. Information: 430-5383. Faculty Club. 


CENTRE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 

April 21,.7:30 p.m. 

Albie Sachs, Judge of the Constitutional Court of 
South Africa, “Equality Jurisprudence in the South 
African Constitutional Court.” McLennan Ross Hall 
(Room 231/237), Law Centre. 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

April 27, 7:30 p.m. 

Cheryl Kalinowski, “Elder Abuse—Implications 
for the Future.” 2-07 Corbett Hall. 


CENTRE FOR THE CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF HEALTH 
AND HEALING AND THE EDMONTON BUDDHIST 
MEDITATION GROUP 

April 20, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Master Daizui MacPhillamy, “The Law of 
Karma: Could our Ethics Really Have Consequences 
for How We Feel? TLB-2 Tory Lecture Theatre. 

April 21, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Master Daizui MacPhillamy, “The Interaction 
Between Karma and Chi: Implications for Health and 
Healing.” TLB-2 Tory Lecture Theatre. 


CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS STUDIES 
April 22, 3:30 p.m. " 
Richard Beason, “The Japanese Financial Crisis 
and the Asian Economic Crisis: Are They Related?” 
RSVP: 492-2235. 3-05 Business Building. 


CHEMISTRY BOOMER LECTURES 

The 1998 Edward Herbert Boomer Memorial 
Lectures will be delivered by Professor Robert G. 
Bergman, University of California, Berkeley. The 
times and titles of Professor Bergman’s lectures are: 

April 28, 11 a.m. 

“Reversing Chemical Inertia: Activating Alkanes 
with Low-Valent Iridium and Rhodium Complexes.” 
E1-60 Chemistry East. 

April 29, 11. a.m. 

"Carbon-Hydrogen Bond Activation Using Cati- 
onic Iridium (III) Complexes.” E1-60 Chemistry East. 

April 30, 11 a.m. 

"Metal-Mediated Carbon-Oxygen and Carbon- 
Nitrogen Bond Forming Reactions.” E1-60 Chemistry 
East. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMENTAL RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

April 17, 3 p.m. 

Don Bursill, Australian Cooperative Research 
Centre on Water Quality and Treatment “Water Down 
Under: Is it Safe to Drink?” 2F1.04 (Classroom F), Mac- 
kenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


HOPE FOUNDATION 

April 28, 7 p.m. 

Carol Killian and Wendell Gelderman, M.T.S. Can- 
didates, St. Stephen's College, “Journeys in Qualita- 
tive Research Writing.” Jeanette Boman, “Considering 
Ethics: Multiple Layers in Qualitative Research.” Hope 
House, 11032 - 89 Avenue. 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC ECONOMICS 

April 23, 3:30 p.m. 

James Feehan, Memorial University of New- 
foundland, “Public Investment and Lindahl Pricing: 
Financing Factor-Augmenting Public Inputs.” 8-22 
Tory Building. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOLGY 

April 20 to 22 

Qualitative Data Analysis Workshop. Instructor: 
Lyn Richards and Jan Morse. 

April 23 to 24 

Instruction to NUD*IST 4: Hands On Workshop. 
Instructor: Lyn Richards. 

Information: 492-8778 or visit their website at 
http://www.ualberta.ca/~iiqm 


JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

April 24, 3:30 p.m. 

Bashir Jiwani, Research Associate, Provincial 
Health Ethics Network and Gradute Student, Centre 
for Applied Ethics, Univeristy of British Columbia, 
“Health Care Restructuring in Alberta: An Ethical 
Analysis.” 24 Floor Library, Aberhart Centre Two, 
8220 -114 Street. 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

April 21, 4 p.m. 

Jacqueline Burghardt, “Oxygen Has an Indirect 
Effect on Alveolar Development That is Mediated by 
Leukotrienes.” 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY 

April 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Paul Bartha, Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, “No One Knows the Date of 
the Hour: An Unorthodox Application of Rev. Bayes 
Theorem.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

April 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Joseph R. Casey, “Anion Exchange in the Heart 
and Topology of Exchangers.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

April 29, noon 

Don Voaklander and Stewart Hamilton, 
“Surgical Outcomes Following Regionalization.” 
2F1.04 Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

Until June 1998 

“An Exquisite and Rational Enjoyment: From 
Early Travel Books to Baedeker Guides.” Hours: 
Monday to Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (extended 
hours as posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until April 19 

"Sight Specific.” Hours: Tuesday to Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m.; Closed on 
Saturday, Monday and Statutory Holidays. 
1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

“Laughter is the Best Medicine—The Art of 
the Cartoon” a light hearted look at life through the 
work of thirteen local artists who are members of The 
Cartoonists’ Union. Hours: Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m.; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. 
(subject to availability of volunteers). Information: 
492-8428 or 492-4211. Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

April 

Anart exhibit of oil paintings done by world 
renowned artist Sr. Immolata Meyen. Main Corridor, 
St. Joseph's College. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

April 24, 8 p.m. 

Faculty Recital: Leonard Ratzlaff, bass and direc- 
tor of “The Garneau Ensemble”—Jolaine Kerley and 
Casey Peden, sopranos; John Brough, alto; and Tim 
Shantz, tenor. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/sen- 
ior. Convocation Hall. 

April 25, 8 p.m. 

A Composer's Life: A Tribute to Violet Archer. 
Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. Convoca- 
tion Hall. 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


FACULTY POSITIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
AUDIOLOGY 


The Department of Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology at the University of Alberta invites applications 
for faculty positions. Due to past and impending re- 
tirements, three tenure-track positions are currently 
available. Applicants eligible for Alberta Heritage 
Foundation or Medical Research appointments are 
also encouraged to apply. AHFMR funds scholars in 
health-related research; appointments can be at ei- 
ther the junior or senior level and permit the holder 
to focus primarily on research. Appropriate candi- 
dates may be eligible through AHFMR for both salary 
and establishment grants. Qualified candidates must 
hold a PhD degree in speech-language pathology or 
a related discipline. Evidence of research and teach- 
ing potential are required, and eligibility for certifica- 
tion by the Canadian Association of Speech-Lan- 
guage Pathologists and Audiologists and/or the 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association is 
desirable. All appointees will conduct research, 
teach courses, and supervise masters arid doctoral 
student research in their areas of expertise. 

The following areas of expertise are sought: Ac- 
quired neurogenic communication disorders in 
adults associated with aphasia, traumatic brain in- 
jury, and dementia; normal and disordered aspects 
of voice and resonance; speech and hearing science 
(including anatomy and physiology of the speech 
mechanism and the hearing and vestibular systems; 
principles and measurement of sound; speech acous- 
tics and perception); child language development 
and disorders (specialization in the area of early lan- 
guage development desirable). The Department is 
located in historic and renovated facilities within the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. Department 
members teach and supervise students in three 
graduate programs: (1) an entry-Jevel master's de- 
gree in speech-language pathology (MSLP-B degree); 
(2) aresearch master's degree in speech-language 
pathology (MSc) for speech-language clinicians; and 
(3) an interdisciplinary PhD degree program in Reha- 
bilitation Science offered through the Faculty. The 
Department operates an in-house clinic in which 
MSLP-B students have their initial practicum place- 
ments. Close working relationships exist with com- 
munity-based programs in-speech-language pathol- 
ogy. Also housed-within the Facultyof:Rehabilitation 
Medicine are the Departments of Occupational ~~ 
Therapy and Physical Therapy, the Centre for Studies 
in Clinical Education and the Rehabilitation Research 
Centre. Potential research collaboration with Univer- 
sity colleagues is also available through interdiscipli- 
nary research centres such as the Centre for Geron- 
tology, the Centre for Health Promotion Studies, the 
Centre for Research in Child Development, the JP Das 
Developmental Disabilities Centre, and the Bioethics 
Centre. Rank and salary will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Consideration of ap- 
plications will commence April 1, 1998 and applica- 
tions will be accepted until positions are filled. 

Please apply by sending a curriculum vitae, re- 
prints or preprints of publications best representing 
your research, names of three referees and a state- 
ment of teaching and research interests to: 

Dr. Albert Cook, Dean 

Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 

3-48 Corbett Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Canada T6G 2G4 

Phone: 403-492-5991 

Fax: 403-492-1626 


COORDINATOR FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
EDUCATION OFFICE OF SURGERY 


Reporting to the Administrative Officer, Depart- 
ment of Surgery, the successful candidate will pro- 
vide assistance in teaching of senior medical stu- 
dents at the University of Alberta and affiliated 
teaching institutions. Responsibilities include coor- 
dination of rotations, examinations, preparation of 
reports and participation in research projects. 

Qualifications: Degrees at the BSc, BScN, or Mas- 
ters level. Experience in a medical environment with 
clinical care, advanced computer skills (including 
Windows ‘95, MS Word, Excel, Access and 
Powerpoint) and teaching, together with excellent 
interpersonal skills, a strong aptitude to innovation 
and enthusiasm is highly desirable. 

Remuneration: $40,000 - $52,000 per year plus 
benefits depending on academic background. 

In accordance with Canadian immigration re- 
quirements, this advertisement is directed to Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent residents. 


Applications including curriculum vitae, the 
names and addresses of three referees to be for- 
warded by May 31, 1998 to: 

Dr SM Hamilton 

Walter Stirling Anderson Professor and Chair 

Department of Surgery 

2D2.24 Walter C Mackenzie Health Sciences 

Centre 

University of Alberta 

8440 - 112 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2B7 


SENIOR DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
(MAJOR GIFTS) 


The University of Alberta CAMPAIGN is the 
fourth largest fund-raising campaign launched by a 
post-secondary educational institution in Canadian 
history. The Development Office has established a 
solid team environment where individuals are en- 
couraged to be innovative, creative and proud of 
their work. A vacancy has recently become available 
on our team. 

The successful candidate will serve as an ac- 
count executive for the university's major individual, 
corporate, and foundation donors, coordinating all 
cultivation, solicitation, and stewardship activities. 
As an innovative self-starter, the successful candidate 
will support the work of existing faculty and central 
development activity and will have demonstrated an 
ability to initiate strategic moves as well as possess a 
thorough understanding of the philanthropic proc- 
ess. Auniversity degree, previous experience, and a 
CFRE designation are assets to this position. This is a 
full-time academic contracted position. 

Pleasé’send in confidence a resume and a letter 
explaining your interest in this position to: 

Guy Mallabone 

Director of Development 

Development Office 

University of Alberta 

4th Floor Athabasca Hall 

Edmonton, AB 

T6G 2E8 

Review of applications will begin on April 20, 
1998 and will continue until the position is filled. 

We wish to thank all applicants in advance, how- 
ever, only those candidates selected for an interview 
will be contacted. 


University of Alberta 
17th Summer Institute on 
Quantitative Analysis of Social Data 
June 22-26/98 


Selected Data Analysis Topics 
* data preparation and cleaning 

+ descriptive and comparative statistics 
+ data presentation 


* Hands-on use of SPSS/Windows 
* Exposure to exemplars of social research 
methods and quantitative analysis. 


Cost: $495.00 Student Special: $350.00 


To Register or for further information 
please contact: 

Lynne Wilson @ 492-4659 ext 221 between 
the hours of 9:00 a.m. & 3:00 p.m. Mon-Fri 


Population Research Laboratory, 
Department of Sociology 
University of Alberta, 

Edmonton T6G 2H4 


Phone: (403) 492-4659 Fax: (403) 492-2589 
e-mail lvwilson@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


folio 


classifieds 


call 492-0436 for 
more information 


Microsoft Skills 
2000 


Medicuw Hat 
Cow. Blew gee 


Enhance your Career! 
Microsoft Certified System 


Got a Green Thumb and 


Some Extra Time? 
Part-time, indoor gardener needed. 
Pick your hours __ Very light work 
Salary Negotiable 
HUB Mall, U of A 
492-5609 


Engineer/Microsoft Certified Trainer 
designations in only 28 weeks. Sept 1, 1998 
to April 9, 1999 at the Medicine Hat 
College. Apply NOW to: (403) 504-3586 
e-mail - info@mhc2000.com or 
www.mhc2000.com. 
$16,948.00 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


BASIC POWER GAMING 
SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS Pll = AGP +LX 6MB 3DFX VIDEO 


32 MB RAM ,512k Burst Cache, 3.5 32 MB RAM, 512k Cache, 3.0 GBHard 32MB RAM, 512k Cache, 4.0 GB 
Floppy, 2.0GB+ Hard Drive, PCI Drive, 2MB AGP/PCI Video, 24XCD- _ Hard Drive, 6MB 3DFX PCI Video, 
Video, 24x CD-ROM, tower case, 16 ROM, 16 Bit Sound card, Speakers, | 24XCD-ROM, creative labs SB 16, 
Bit Sound , Speakers, 14" Monitor, 33.6 Fax/Modem, Tower case, Speakers, Keyboard, tower case, 
Keyboard, & mouse Keyboard, mouse -& 17" Monitor. mouse & 17° Monitor. 


P 200 MMX gis P 233 MMX $1299 P 233 MMX 1449 
P 233 MMX $899 Pj 233 $1599 Pl 233 1749 
Pil 233 $1199 Pl 266 $1699 Pll 266 1849 


Video 
Conf. Kit 
$ 149 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South TEE 1R7 — Ph# 435-5550 Fax# 439 - 0383 
WEST END 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square TST 4K3 Ph# 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6171 


.28 Dot Pitch 


NOVA 


AUDIO VISUAL LTD. 


SALES - SERVICE - RENTALS 


COMPUTER/VIDEO PROJECTION SPECIALISTS 


Authorized Distributor for Eiki, Epson 
and CTX data/video projection systems. 
now available 
true XGA resolution at 1500 ANSI lumens 


offering a full range of computer/video projectors 
& audio systems for rental or purchase 


EDMONTON: 451-4688 CALGARY: 238-4419 
Web Site: http://www.accessweb.com/nova-av 


be Ref TQULQA 


Condominium 
11640 — 79 Avenue Features: 
Similar projects coming soon to other ‘ Spies 


prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


* Crown moulding in great room 

* Gas fireplace 

* Air-conditioned 

¢ In-floor radiant heating 

* Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

* 8 appliances 

* Ceramic flooring in ensuite 

* In-suite laundry & storage 

* Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 

* In-garage storage room 


KR. esidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 

* Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 

¢ Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 

* Style: 2 bedrooms + den 

* Exposure: West, facing crescent park 

* Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


NX ich James KN. cal Estate Std. 


7 I, fF . sy ; 
Contact Sick James at 43q-1q7& to artange viewing Ly appointment. 
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Catherine M. Fletcher pos. 


DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


RESPs 
Free - $7,200.00 


Recent federal budget proposals will provide beneficiaries of 
Registered Education Savings Plans with grants worth up to $7200.00 


Attend this informative seminar to see how you and your 
family can benefit from this and other 
education funding plans. 


For details on the dates and times of these educational 


seminars please call: 

Regal Capital Planners Ltd. 
#214, 8657-51 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6A8 


Phone: 468-4580 


REGAL 
CAPITAL 
PLANNERS 
LTD. 


EdMONTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1998/99 SEASON 


Our 1998/99 Season — 
Htlas Deen Announced 


SuDscribE RIGHT AWAY TO GUARANTEE SEATS 
IN THE POpulAR WINSPEAR CENTRE !!! 


Boris Belkin 


Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 


Boris Belkin, violin 

Symphony under the Sky 
Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an ete asda 
Liona Boyd 
Natalie MacMaster. . 


Leahy 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE PROCESSED AFTER May 31, 1998 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO with gorgeous river valley 
view. Victoria Plaza. Two bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, 
$1,700/month. Immediate. Janet, 441-6441. 

NEAR UofA - delightful two storey, three bed- 
room furnished home with hardwood floors. Formal 
dining room. Upstairs laundry, 1 1/2 baths. Only 4 1/2 
blocks to University, hospital. $1175/month. July 1, 
1998 for one year. Janet, 441-6441. 

BELGRAVIA - furnished, executive condo- 
minium. Two bedrooms, two baths, gas fireplace, in- 
suite laundry, secure parking. $1350/month. Immedi- 
ate. Janet, 441-6441. 

WINDSOR PARK - furnished bungalow. Finished 
basement, three bedrooms upstairs, two bedrooms 
down. Bright, spacious. $1300/month includes all 
utilities, lawn care and snow removal. Janet, 441-6441, 

GORGEOUS UNIVERSITY AREA HOMES. 
Furnishings available. Possible rent-to-own. Email: 
aurora@planet.eon.net, (403) 465-9715. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - Executive suite. Two bed- 
room. Furnished. $650+ utilities. (403) 465-9715. 
Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

SPACIOUS THREE BEDROOM BUNGALOW - July- 
August. Nonsmoker. Only 10 minute walk to Univer- 
sity. 439-3223. 


EXECUTIVE CONDO, 10809 Saskatchewan Drive.. » 


Two bedrooms, two bathrooms, quiet adult building. 
Balcony view of downtown. No smoking/pets. duly: 1. 
$987/month. 439-0675. * 
LARGE FURNISHED HOUSE; Windsor Park, shite 
walk from U of A, 44+ bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, all exe 
amenities, large deck, pleasant garden. Quiet st 


opposite Edinboro Park. Available for long lease ‘be. Sy 


ginning May 1998. Tenure of occupancy and exact: _ 
terms negotiable. 439-3549, 

CHARACTER HOUSE to share with one other, _— 
near U of A. All amenities, very clean. Short/long 
term. No smoking/pets. Emily, 434-7035. 

MCKERNAN - three bedrooms, 1 1/2 bathrooms, 
hardwood, finished basement, appliances, single ga- 
rage, near amenities, 436-0634. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101-364 
Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 


UNIQUE EXECUTIVE TOWNHOUSE CONDO - 
overlooking Victoria Golf Course. Two storey, two 
bedrooms. Price reduced. $179,900. Janet, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates, 441-6441. 

CAMBRIDGE COURT - gorgeous upscale condo. 
Two bedrooms, two bathrooms, gas fireplace. City 
view. Janet Jenner Fraser; 441-6441, 

IMAGINE! A HOME IN THE COUNTRY, a writer's 
paradise, an artist's studio, a centre for wholeness, a 
pastoral setting for board retreats. This award winning, 
architecturally designed home brings the beauty of 
nature indoors. Discover for yourself! Janet Jenner 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates, 441-6441. 

RIVERWIND PENTHOUSE - over 2000 sq ft of ex- 
quisite living spaces. View to downtown and river val- 
ley east. Dream kitchen, two bedrooms plus den. For 
appointment call Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. 
King and Associates Real Estate Corporation, 441-6441. 

GRANDVIEW-HEIGHTS — you can bike to the Uni- 
versity from this prestigious neighborhood. Two bun- 
galows for sale, 2000 plus square feet. West and 
south facing backyards. Easy access to the city centre. 
Marjorie King, 483-7170, Prudential Spencer. 

WILLOWDALE VILLAGE. CONDOMINIUM, super 


_ 1,185 sq ft, three bedrooms, two baths, underground 


parkade, access direct to unit. South yard. Ample 
storage, light bright unit. Newer carrier furnace. Ask- 
ing $76,000. Motivated seller. Pat vonBorstel, Pruden- 
tial Spencer, 483-7170. . - 

NEXT TO U OF A CAMPUS - revenue property. 
Character home, two storey style. Good condition, 3+ 
2 bedrooms. Hardwood floors. Full tenant occupancy. 
For details, Lillian or Jim Hladky; Coldwell Banker 
Panda Realty, 468-2100. 

SPECTACULAR VIEW! Beautiful Saskatchewan 
Drive highrise adult condominium. Two bedrooms, 
two full baths, many upgrades. Highlights: ideal loca- 


a ion, security, underground parking, great amenities. 


all tosview, 439- 8801. eae 
~ EXECUTIVE TWO BEDROOM CONDO just listed. 


“The Belgravia” 2nd floor, sauth facing; elegant neu- 


tral decor:.Fireplace, two underground parking stalls; 
appliances. Large entertaining space. $199,000. ue 
Crockford, Remax, 438-7000. 

PICTURE PERFECT! Upgraded bungalow, newer 
white oak expansive kitchen, newer bathrooms, oak 
flooring. Family room with modern gas fireplace 
downstairs. Quiet cul-de-sac. Southwest, near excel- 
lent schools. Ten minutes to University. $155,000. Liz 
Crockford, Remax, 438-7000. 

BY OWNER = GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS, 1950 sq ft, 
4-level split, 4 bedroomsfermial dining room, hard- 
wood floors, family room. Two fireplaces, two baths; 
appliances and window coverings. $194,500. 434-1259, 


ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF MEMBERS NEEDED 


The terms of office of a number of academic and support staff members serving on GFC standing 
committees, and on committees to which GFC elects members, will expire on June 30, 1998. The GFC 
Nominating Committee is seeking academic and support staff members to iil the following vacancies 


for three-year terms beginnigg July 1, 1998. 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC) - 

2 faculty members who are members of GFC and 
1 Department Chair-at-large. Members must be 
available from 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month, excluding 
summer months. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS, ACADEMIC 
STANDING AND TRANSFER (CAAST) - 2 faculty 
members. Members must be available from 
9:00 am - 12:00 noon on the third Thursday of 
every month, excluding summer months. 


CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC) - 

1 academic or support staff member. Members 
must be available from 9:30 - 10:45 a.m. on the 
last Thursday of every month, excluding summer 
months. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE - 3 fatulty members 
who are members of GFC. Members must be 
available from 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. on Mondays. 
Nominees must NOT be from the Faculties of 
Education and Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Faculté Saint-Jean, or the Departments. 
of Art and Design or Physics. 


FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC) - 
1 faculty member. Nominees must NOT be 

from the Faculties of Medicine and Oral Health 
Sciences, Physical Education and Recreation, or 
Science. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE (LC) - 1 support staff 
member. Members must be available from 8:30 - 
10:30 a.m. on the first Thursday of every month, 
excluding summer months. 

TEACHING AND LEARNING COMMITTEE (TLC) - 
2 faculty members. Members must be available 
from 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. on the second Tuesday of 
every month, excluding summer months. 
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UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
COMMITTEE (UASC) - 2 faculty members. There 
are no set meeting times. Meetings are held ap- 
proximately twice per year. 


UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING AWARDS COM- 
MITTEE (UTAC) - 1 faculty member. There are no 
set meeting times. Meetings are held approxi- 
mately twice per year. 


ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) - 

1 faculty member to serve as a Regular Member 
and 1 faculty member to serve as an Alternate 
Member Experience with student appeals is 
highly desirable. The busiest time for AAC is from 
August through November, but it may meet occa- 
sionally during the remainder of the year. Appeals 
are often held in the evenings. 


UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB) - 2 faculty 
members to serve as Alternate Members. Experi- 
ence with student appeals is highly desirable. 
UAB meets on an as-needed basis; therefore, 
availability of members throughout the year is 
desirable. Appeals are often held in the evenings. 


DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEES - 
PANEL - 5 faculty members. 
COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE (COSL) - 


2 faculty members. COSL and its subcommittees 
meet at various times throughout the year. 


All nominations, or expressions of interest, 
should be accompanied by a curriculum vitae or 
brief biographical sketch and directed by Friday, 
May 8, 1998 to: Ms. V. Pemberton-Pigott, Coordi- 
nator, GFC Nominating Committee, 2-5 University 
Hall (492-1938; e-mail: val.pemberton@ualberta.ca) 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

RETIRED NON-SMOKING COUPLE would like to 
housesit for reasonable rent. May - August. Ron, 
483-2542. 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVE requires fully furnished 
2-3 bedroom house for one year, starting May or June 
1998, Alex, 436-3399. 

RESPONSIBLE MARRIED COUPLE available for 
housesitting. Great references. Pets, garden okay. 
423-7728. 

BUSINESS PROFESSIONAL willing to housesit, 
one year term, if required. References available. Non- 
smoker. 428-0707. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

YAMAHA KEYBOARD, #CLP 550, asking $2,000. 
Lowrey Symphonic Citation Theatre organ. Offers - 
$8,000. Keyboard Classic magazines 1979-1995. 
Mrs. Parish, 434-5665. 


SERVICES 
TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 


BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. 
Supplementary Health Care coverage, 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY..Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

HOMEBODIES HOUSE WATCH & PET CARE. Pets, 
plants, mail, mow, we do it all when you go. Licensed, 
bonded, insured. References. 486-7880. 

INDEXING SERVICES, experienced in academic 
publishing. Bridgework, 452-8325. 

MASSAGE THERAPIST, certified, licensed. Reason- 
able rates. Sami, 431-0786. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FURNITURE FOR RENT - University of Alberta 
area. Complete one bedroom suite. $150/month. 
Delivery, (403) 454-6260. 


notices _ 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, 
University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail public.affairs@ 
ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one 
week prior to publication. 


LANCEMENT DU DICTIONNAIRE A FSJ 

La Doyenne de la Faculté Saint-Jean Mme 
Claudette Tardif invite au lancement du “Dictionnaire 
des artistes et des auteurs francophones de l‘ouest 
Canadien” de Gamila Morcos, Gilles Cadrin, Paul 
Dubé et Laurent Godbout, le jeudi 23 avril 1998 de 
16 h 00 a 19h 00 dans la rotonde de la Cité 
francophone, 8527 91 rue, Edmonton, Alberta. Pour 
plus d'information: 465-8705 ou Professeure Gamila 
Morcos, 465-8738. 


ABORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT DATA BASE ON THE NET 
Native Student Services is pleased to announce 
a new aboriginal employment Internet resource da- 


tabase entitled: Aboniging Erinioorient fescue and 


Opportunities (AERO). 

* ~ AERO is designed as a continuous high-tech 
job fair by creating opportunities for aborignal inter- 
ested employers and job seekers. For a fee, potential 
employers can use the service to register existing or 
upcoming positions and outline the qualifications 
needed. Meanwhile, native people looking for 
employement can, at no cost, directly apply for the po- 
sitions using the application form on the web page. Em- 
ployer subscriptions, fees and procedures for registra- 
tion can be found on the website and by contacting 
Native Student Services. AERO can be found at http:// 
www.angelfire.com/ca/nativestudentserv/index 


HOPE FOUNDATION HOLDS POETRY MARATHON 

The Hope Foundation is holding North America’s 
first poetry marathon this spring. The May Memory 
Marathon is a chance for people to learn a poem by 
heart and to get others to sponsor them by the line. The 
event takes place May 23 in Edmonton. To get more 
information or an official pledge form, call 
492-1222 or visit Hope House, 11032-89 Avenue. At the 
event May 23, there will be a stage for celebrity reciters, 
prizes for participants and special activities. 


Of 
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By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


emnants of her world in the bush orna- 

ment her home. Beaver pelts adorned 
with blue glass beads hang by the door; 
native art hangs serenely on the walls; 
colors glow, brightening the rooms. 

It’s been 30 years since Dr. Mary Black- 
Rogers stepped off a small plane into the 
rugged wilderness of northern Ontario, a 
step that planted her firmly in serious bush 
country. This was a long way from the 
sunny city of Venice Beach, California. Col- 
leagues of the freshly minted anthropolo- 
gist thought she was crazy, she says, but 
the chance to continue her study of the 
Ojibwa, started with her dissertation, was 
too fascinating to pass up. 

Weagamow Lake, more than 300 kilo- 
metres north of Sioux Lookout, and just 
east of the Manitoba border, was inhabited 
by some 150 adults, 200 children, three 
churches, two stores, one school and many 
board houses. Here, Black-Rogers lived and 
worked among the Cranes, a group so iso- 
lated they were not “discovered” by federal 
and provincial officers until the 1920s. 

It was her extensive field work with 
Ojibwa in Minnesota that prompted a job 
offer from Dr. Edward Rogers, curator of 
ethnology at the Royal Ontario Museum, 
who had spent time previously in 
Weagamow Lake and studied the band’s 
history, culture and adaptation to the harsh 
wilderness. 

They made a good team: both anthro- 
pologists, she studied belief systems, and 
he, survival. Shortly thereafter, they mar- 
ried. And together, they delved into a 
world largely untouched by outsiders until 
after the turn of the century. Removed from 
the direct fur-trade routes, the people of 
Weagamow Lake missed much of the im- 
pact of European Canadians. 

While she learned, Black-Rogers also 
made an impact on the Cranes. One woman 
she met “adopted” her. “I was replacing a 


Dr. Mary Black-Rogers. The surrounding photos are 
just a few of the many in the collection she has 
donated to the U of A Archives. 


baby she’d had 50 years before and 
died...who was born the same decade as I 
was, and was also named Mary.” 

Because she was a “people researcher,” 
Black-Rogers wanted stories. However, 
many Cranes weren't comfortable with 
“passing along their Indian heritage.” As a 
newly-Christianized band, Black-Rogers 
says many elders had rejected their abo- 
riginal past. But one by one, they started to 
trust her, and opened up. Many remem- 
bered the traditional way of life before the 
outside influences crept in. 

Using teenagers as interpreters, the 
same teens who loved to hang out at the 
Rogers’ home for cookies and cocoa and 
leaf through books and magazines, Black- 
Rogers began to record the stories: the 
tales, myths and legends of the Cranes. 
After a little digging, she and her husband 
also unearthed their origins. 

Other researchers believed the name 
“Crane” was pegged to a clan system or 
totem symbol. In fact, Crane is the group 
name for descendants of a man called 
“Ojicak,” the semi-legendary “father of the 
people,” as their tales described him. 

Black-Rogers says Hudson Bay records 
show Ojicak was busy in the procreation 
department and by 1795 fathered 23 chil- 
dren with three wives. And perhaps with 
so many little ones around, the children 
merited a diminutive. Hence, Ojicak, or 
“Crane” probably developed into 
“Ojicakonsak,” or “little cranes.” 

Taking his sons and sons-in-law out to 
trap in the early 1800s, the group devel- 
oped a rowdy kind of reputation among 
fur traders (“And what group of 16 teen- 
aged sons wouldn’t?” asks Black-Rogers), 
and were collectively referred to as the 
“Cranes.” The name stuck for generations 
of offspring in and around what is now 
known as Weagamow Lake. The Rogers 
were able to trace direct descent from one 


or another of the sons of Crane to about 
half the core families in this area. 

This wasn’t the only thing Black- 
Rogers found during her archival 
searches of Hudson Bay, missionary and 
government records. She saw the name of 
a relative. 

“1 thought, ‘Oh, that.sounds like:the™ 
guy I heard about who is my great-great- 
grandfather.’ “A French-Canadian black- 
smith with the Northwest Company, 
Antoine Pepin married a Metis woman 
who was part Plains Ojibwa: They settled 
in what is now St. Paul, Minnesota, Black- 
Rogers’ birthplace. 

For someone who always wanted to 
travel further north than Minnesota, 
Black-Rogers didn’t stop at Weagamow 
Lake. She now calls Edmonton home and 
plans to go to Great Slave Lake for further 
field studies: Metis origins in the north 
and their descendants. She’s helping a 
Metis association in Fort Resolution, 
Northwest Territories trace their ances- 
tors. 

Meanwhile, she’s sifting through and 
helping to archive the massive Rogers’ 
collection of meticulous notes, interviews, 
research, and slides of native studies she 
and her late husband gathered over the 
years and which Black-Rogers has do- 
nated to the U of A archives. = 


